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Sheep and Lamb Sales on the 


Denver Market 


out of first hands during September 


Totaled 353,783 Head. 


Of this number, Denver and other 


packers purchased 173,338 Head. 


DENVER ranked with the first three be a good market to attract and sell 


sheep markets of the nation in receipts this number, otherwise growers 


and sales during this period. It had to would not have sold at DENVER. 


If itis Your Nearest Market, it is Most Certainly Your Best Market! 
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KANSAS CITY 


is the Center of the Area Most Bountifully Supplied with 
Feed This Year 


Killers want the Fat Lambs—Feeders are calling for Thin Lambs and 
farmers for Breeding Ewes 


Your Best Market is Kansas City —— 


Railroads are Giving the Best Service Ever Known 


Twenty-five to thirty hours from The Pueblo Gateway. Laramie through 
to Kansas City in less than Thirty-six hours 


DEMAND — SERVICE _ PRICES 
BEST IN KANSAS CITY 


The Kansas City Stock Yards Company 
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ONE CENT PER SHEEP 


S DIPPING 14} to we 


Sow The World’s Best Dip 


THE MAJORITY OF SHEEP OWNERS USE IT IN PREFERENCE TO OTHER DIPS. 

COOPER’S SHEEP DIPPING POWDER has stood the test of over 80 years’ competition with all other dips, 
and this test has proved its merits to be unequalled. Sheep owners all over the world declare Cooper’s to be 
THE MOST PROFITABLE DIP TO USE. 

No expense is spared in making Cooper’s the best dip money can buy. The materials are of the highest qual- 
ity and the process of manufacture is unrivalled. Cooper’s is not designed to be a “cheap” dip—but it is by 
far the most economical. 

IT IS SPLENDID ECONOMY TO USE COOPER’S DIP. 

Instead of disappointment you get satisfaction. Your sheep are not only cleaned of all external parasites— 
but they are KEPT CLEAN. No other dip protects sheep for so long after dipping as Cooper’s. No other dip 
has such a splendid effect upon the wool. The shearing board is the place to judge the merits of a sheep dip 
—and there Cooper’s is supreme. aa SA ek ea ea adler nS a a 
COOPER’S IS THE BEST DIP FOR PREVENTING ATTACKS FROM THE MAGGOT FLY. 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 


1909 Clifton Ave., CHICAGO 
Ellenwood & Co., = Schreiner Wool & Mohair Co., 
Red Bluff, Calif. WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE Kerrville, Texas) 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, CHAS. F. WIGGS Billings Hardware Co., 


Portland, 224 So. West Temple St. illi 
ortland, Oregon Salt Lake City, Utah Billings, Montana 
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Why livestock prices 


are not higher 


THE true function of Armour and Company or any other 
packing house is to act as a manufacturing and marketing 
channel for the producer. 

We don’t decide how much meat shall be eaten or what 
price can be paid for it. Only the final consumer does that. 
We simply reflect her decisions. 

We can only pay the producer on the basis of what she 
will pay. If we paid him more we'd soon be out of business. 
If we offered him less he wouldn’t sell to us, and we’d soon 
be out of business again. 

It has been demonstrated again and again in every 
commodity that prices, like water, always find their own 
level —and that level is set, not by the producer, not by the 
processor or marketer, but only by the ultimate consumer. 

We appreciate the fact that the producer must have 
his cost plus a reasonable profit over a >eriod of time. 
Otherwise he will not furnish us with a continuous and 
adequate supply of livestock. We are ‘nterested in seeing 
him thrive. 

To that end Armour and Company is always alert to 
cheaper and better ways of manufacturing and marketing. 
We court the consumer continually with finer products in 
more convenient forms. We constantly seek new uses for 
by-products. 

This is in keeping with our policy of — 

Better values to customers 


Better markets for producers 
Better earnings through efficiency 


President 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR 4x= COMPANY 
U. S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with the N. B. C. Central standard time 8:30 P. M. - 9 P. M. 
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Nearly three-fourths of the meat 
animals of the United States are 
raised west of the Mississippi; about 
70 per cent of the meat consumers 
live east of the great river. Between 
the grasslands and feedlots and the 
housewife’s market basket lie hun- 
dreds, sometimes thousands, of miles. 


To shorten this gap is the function 
of Swift & Company. In miles it 
cannot be shortened. The grower 
is entitled to a national market and 
the consumer to country-wide sup- 
ply. In time, in convenience and in 
cost, it can be and is being shortened. 


Fifty-five thousand Swift employes 
everywhere are constantly engaged 
in making the tie-up of the farm and 
ranch with the dining-room. To speed 
their services, Swift & Company has 
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Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 
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more. than forty packing plants in 
producing areas, over 400 branch 
houses and a multitude of car routes 


which reach retailers in thousands of 
cities and towns. 


Purchase, processing, refrigeration, 
transportation, selling, delivery and 
collection are inescapable in any sys- 
tem of national meat marketing. 
Somebody has to do all these things 
and Swift & Company does the job 
economically. Out of every dollar it 
receives from retailers for beef and 
by-products it returns 85 cents, on 
the average, to the cattle raiser. The 
remaining 15 cents covers all expenses 
and leaves a modest profit. 


Swift & Company profits from all 
sources, over a long term of years, 
have averaged less than a half cent 
a pound. 









































SHEEP 


October is the wool growers’ month for clearing 
up business and starting operations for the production 
of next year’s crop of lambs. 


Normally this month calls for repayment of money 
borrowed for running expenses and reduction of capital 
loans, but this year capital loans, instead 
of being reduced, must be increased. 
Income from 1931 wool and lambs is 
less than the cost of producing them. 
The difference goes to increase the capital loans which 
the banks and loan companies have no option but 
to carry and rely upon better times ahead. 


Loans 
Increased 


Exception cannot be taken to the broad state- 
ment that all sheep outfits will fail to pay expenses 
this year. The few concerns that do not show a cash 
loss have been those that have large investments in 
grazing lands for the use of which no charge is booked 
against the sheep, though it should be. The amount of 
the taxes and interest on the value of such lands is a 
direct and inescapable part of the cost of the lambs 
and wool. 

This year’s operating losses are usually somewhat 
smaller than last year in spite of the fact that lamb 
markets are more than one dollar per hundred below 


last year. Production costs have been reduced more 

than the market has fallen in the 
Expenses are year. Costs of 1930 production were 
Down below those of 1929, but not nearly 


so much lower as were selling prices. 
For the two years expenses have been reduced about 
one-half as much as prices have declined. The way out 
for the bankers and sheep operators is through the 
rising of prices at a rate considerably greater than the 
increase in expense after the turn comes. But when and 
how will the turn come? 


While summoning nerve to approach that large 
query, let it be explained that in the foregoing refer- 
ences to expenses, it is meant that the market price of 
the entire lamb crop and the wool is below their cost 
this year. If ewe lambs are held to maintain the average 
age of the breeding flock, depreciation is avoided but 
sales are lessened and the cash loss is still larger than 
when all lambs are sold and the ewe flock depreciates 
through age. The actual average loss per ewe this year 
has been from one to two dollars per head, plus 20 per 
cent of the value for depreciation. That 20 per cent 
is less than when prices were higher, but unfortunately 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON 


AFFAIRS 


investments that were made and the debts still to be 
met were incurred at the higher price. 


And still the wool grower can feel assured of 
reaching a paying basis and of reducing debts and 

a restoring good ages in his ewes. 
Faith in This assurance is justified on the 
Future Prices  »asis of that general faith in the 
future, upon which all production, 
commerce, and finance are today being conducted. 

Wool market reports from the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation and from Mr. Kidder, printed 
in this issue, show the strength in the wool market that 
is the result of the partial suspension of buying of 
clothing that began early in 1929 and which has 
brought about an accumulation of immediate require- 
ments that has brought American mill consumption 
of wool to the highest point reached in a number of 
years. This strength has prevented the slump in prices 
that has come to nearly every other commodity and 
must mean higher figures for wool as soon as general 
business again is on an even keel. 

The low price of lamb is not sufficient to explain 
the large and growing demand for it reported in Mr. 

Poole’s discussion this month in our 
Lamb Supply market section. Educational and 
To be Less demonstration work and the begin- 

ning of advertising of lamb, sup- 
ported by lamb raisers and feeders, along with the lower 
prices has caused this new demand which may be 
counted as permanent. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
a large and early decrease in the size of the crop is cer- 
tain and lighter receipts, contrasting with strong 
demand should restore more active buying competition 
and better prices. 

But to face the universal question, “When and how 
will the turn come?” How it will come for lambs and 
. wool has just been discussed. For 
Turning lambs, the time of curtailed market 
The Corner - supplies would seem to be due next 

winter or spring in view of the re- 
ports of heavy slaughterings of the class of lambs that 
normally go to feed lots for later marketing. And the 
three years of increasing shipments of ewe lambs has 
reduced next year’s productive capacity of the ewe 
bands. While improvements in both lambs and wool is 
in sight, it is not reasonable to expect material price 
advances until general business comes to a restoration 
of confidence and activity. 











Attempt to foresee when the business depression 
will be ended calls for a better understanding of its 
basic causes than the economists have 
yet given us. It is apparent, however, 
that wild speculation and expansion 
of credit, combined with overproduc- 
tion of manufactured articles, stimulated by installment 
buying undoubtedly were large causes of the trouble 
in the United States. Reduction of factory forces 
lowered food demands and even though production of 
food articles had not been overstimulated as had manu- 
facturers, there was a forced tightening up in marketing 
for table supplies. 

The economic disease had about run its course in 
this country, and the time arrived for recovery to start 
when financial difficulties in Europe, resulting from 
the war, precipitated crises in Germany and England. 
American security holders and bankers, extremely 

fearful that our public would 
Europe Delays take fright over possible develop- 
U.S. Recovery 


ments, forced security sales to ac- 
withdrawals of deposits. 


quire cash for possible general 

In speaking of this phase of 
the recent reaction, President Hoover said: ‘Foolish 
alarm in these sections has been accompanied by wholly 
unjustifiable withdrawal of currency from the banks.” 


Causes of 
Depression 
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Recation from the European disturbance checked 
the progress of improvement in this country and might 
, have carried things to a still worse 
Hoover's state had it not been for the President’s 
Leadership directing the formation of a credit 
pool to protect banks that were sound 
but endangered by the developing alarm which sub- 
sided with the Washington announcements of par- 
ticipation in the plan by leading financial institutions. 
The national campaign for greater use of wool 
comes at the right time. The market is basically in good 
, shape and the lowered prices of 
National woolen fabrics is a great aid to an 
Wool Week increased consumer interest and buy- 
ing activity. A further aid comes 
through the fashion decrees for the use of the lighter 
weight dress materials that the enteprising manufac- 
turers have originated in recent years and which meet 
the latest requirements of ladies’ use and fancy. 
Weather conditions during Wool Week, November 
9 to 14, suggest the use of modern woolen materials 
for comfort and this interest is to be carried over and 
capitalized in connection with Christmas gift buying. 
Wool growers are active in this movement through 
their National Association and particularly through the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation which is getting 
the cooperation of the manufacturers’ and merchants’ 
organizations. 








ECRETARY of Agriculture, 


The Forest Grazing Fee Case 


senators, and congressmen was print- 





the recent statement. The secretary 








Arthur M. Hyde, has again ex- 
pressed his determination to permit 
no reduction in 1931 charges for 
grazing livestock on national forests. 

Although the Secretary had from 
the beginning fully supported the 
Forest Service officials in their op- 
position to such action as widely 
requested by stockmen, it was felt 
that there might yet be a more fair 
consideration of the request and of 
the very inconsistent and untenable 
position of the government in fail- 
ure to act on the grazing fee case. 
At the same time other branches of 
the government are going to great 
length in other matters to adjust 
government attitude and action to 
reasonable requirements of existing 
economic conditions. 

Secretary Hyde’s form of inquiry 
addressed to western governors, 


ed in the September issue of the 
Wool Grower. It was plain that 
that inquiry was framed to secure 
answers supporting the position pre- 
viously announced. In a September 
19 release to the press it was an- 
nounced that of the 81 persons to 
whom the inquiry of August 21, was 
addressed, 13 were opposed to the 
making of any reduction in 1931 
grazing fees,-27 favored it and 18 
were willing to leave the matter in 
the secretary’s hands, while 23 did 
not reply. The secretary appears to 
consider from this vote that western 
sentiment does not support the 
stockmen’s position. 

The untenable grounds previously 
put forward for refusal to adjust 
grazing fees to accord with eco- 
nomic conditions were repeated in 


also said: 


“Of the total number of persons addres- 
sed, 23 failed to reply; 18 were willing to 
leave the matter to the judgment of this 
Department; 13 were actively opposed to 
any reduction; and 27 favored the reduc- 
tion. After full consideration of these 
teplies and the facts and circumstances in 
the case, I have decided that the interests of 
the public will be served best by making no 
reduction in the grazing fees on the na- 
tional forests. In addition to the reasons 
given in my telegram of August 22 to 
prominent citizens this decision is based 
upon the following: 

“1. There is no unanimity of views ex- 
pressed in the replies to my wire. A liberal 
interpretation of the replies received, how- 
ever, indicates a plurality either opposes any 
change in the fees, or feel that the matter 
should not be disturbed. 

“2. About 60 per cent of the permittees 
have paid their fees in full. Should a re- 
duction be made these permittees would be 
entitled to a refund. Under the circum- 
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stances existing the Department has no legal 
authority to make such refunds.” 

The Secretary announced further that his 
decision will in no way interfere with the 
usual procedure of the Forest Service in 
making refunds in cases where the range 
has failed to supply feed for livestock for 
the season stated in the permit, because 
of drouth or other circumstances beyond 
the control of the permittees. 


The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has asked Secretary Hyde to 
furnish the names of the persons re- 
ferred to in his statement as having 
made the various forms of replies as 
reported. There can be no fair ob- 
jection to allowing citizens to know 
the position taken on this question 
by their representatives. 


The five objections appearing in 
this last statement do not indicate 
that there has been a fair or impar- 
tial consideration of ‘the matter by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Chief Forester. Their objections 
have fully been refuted many times 
and their repetition merits no fur- 
ther discussion in view of the ap- 
pearance of insincerity of those re- 
newing them. One point that sug- 
gests insincerity may be referred to. 
The statement says that there is no 
legal authority for refunding graz- 
ing fees as would be necessary in the 
cases of permittees whose 1931 pay- 
ments are completed. Although 
grazing is nowhere mentioned in 
laws concerning the forests, these 
officials, however, do suggest that 
refunds may be obtained in cases 
“where the range has failed to supply 
feed for livestock for the period 
stated in the permit.” A claimed 
lack of legal authority seems to be 
brought in as an excuse for a decision 
plainly taken for other reasons. 
Owners of livestock which this year 
failed to find normal feed supply 
should make application for the re- 
fund which the officials have ruled 
can be made. 

Strong criticism was voiced by 
numerous western officials follow- 
ing the publication of this latest 
refusal. Congressman Eaton of Colo- 
rado, speaking in Denver, referred 
to the action of Secretary Hyde as 
“an example of departmental stupid- 
ity seldom exposed.” 
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*T am loath to believe that Secre- 
tary Hyde knows anything about 
the grazing fee situation,” Congress- 
man Eaton said. “I sincerely trust 
the facts will show he knows noth- 
ing about the matter personally, for 
it is hard to believe that a man who 
has been a great lawyer, a fearless 
prosecutor and an able administrator 
as the governor of a great state has 
personally associated with his sub- 
ordinates to the extent of aiding 
them to build up strawhouses to be 
blown down with a decision that if 
we change the rates there is no way 
the refund can be repaid those who 
already have paid.” 

Colorado’s Governor W. H. 
Adams, who joined other western 
governors in a demand for a reduc- 
tion, was frank in his criticism of 
Mr. Hyde, and announced the deci- 
sion did not mean the end of the 
campaign for lower fees. 

“It appears the federal govern- 
ment can do everything for foreign 
countries but when it comes to those 
at home they are expected to work 
out their own salvation,” the gov- 
ernor said. 

“Here was a chance for the gov- 
ernment to make a concession to the 
livestock industry, which is in a 
demoralized condition, through no 
fault of the growers.” 

The directors of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association adopted this 
resolution in their meeting on 
October 3: 


Whereas, The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, and Chief Forester R. Y. 
Stuart have shown such utter and contemp- 
tuous disregard for the pleas of the farmer 
and stock growers for relief from burden- 
some exactions for use of grazing grounds 
for their stock upon the public domain 
during the worst drouth in the history of 
the West, and 


Whereas, 95 per cent of the livestock 
growers of this state are users of the forests 
and have been compelled by the Foréstry 
Department to acquire land commensurate 
for these privileges, which in many cases 
have entailed almost unbearable burdens 
under which they are now struggling, and 
have arrogantly rejected all appeals for re- 


Whereas, the said secretary and forester 
lief, and spurned the pleas of life long 
occupants of the range, and now demand 
for the government the uttermost farthing, 
the full pound of flesh from our own 








Sheepmen’s Calendar 


CONVENTIONS 

National Wool Growers Assn., Salt 
Lake City—January 11-13, 1932. 

California Wool Growers, San Fran- 
cisco—November 5-6, 1931. y 

Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers, Del Rio 
—December 16-17, 1931. __ 

Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake City— 
January 14, 1932. 

Oregon Wool Growers Pendleton— 
January 18-19, 1932. 

Washington Wool Growers—January 
21-22, 1932, 

Montana Wool Growers, Bozeman— 
January 25-26, 1932. 

New Mexico Wool Growers—February 
4-5, 1932. 


SHOWS AND SPECIAL EVENTS 
Pacific International, Portland—Octo- 
ber 24-31. 6 
International Live Stock Show, Chi- 
cago—Nov, 28-Dec. 5. 
Great Western Live Stock Show, Los 
Angeles—Nov. 28-Dec. 5. 











people while at the same time the govern- 
ment has in the past and is now tendering 
to the peoples of the world reductions, can- 
cellations, and moratoriums on the money 
which they owe this nation, yet denying 
with contempt and bureaucratic arrogance, 
a humble request from our own citizens. 

Now Therefore Be It Resolved, that in 
the belief that charity should begin at 
home, that autocratic unsympathetic of- 
ficials who narrowly oppres sthe industries 
they are supposed to foster and encourage in 
an attempt to build up a machine for their 
own aggrandisement, should be supplanted 
by men broad enough and intelligent enough 
to visualize the dire necessities of a langush- 
ing basic industry. 

The claim has frequently been ad- 
vanced by the governrhent repre- 
sentatives that charges for grazing 
on private lands are higher than on 
the forests and that a reduction of 
forest charges would be unfair to 
users of the private lands. This 
claim further suggests insincerity 
and unwillingness to regard facts. 
Reductions in charge for private 
lands are both large and general. The 
trend is shown for Oregon in the 
following representative list from 
Secretary Holt of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association: 

One section reduced from $60 to $35 per 
year or 40 per cent. 

A quarter section reduced from 40 cents 
to 20 cents per acre, or 50 per cent. 

Four thousand acres reduced from 30 
cents to 18 cents per acre, or 40 per cent. 

One section reduced from $350 to $200 
per year, over 40 per cent. 

Another tract of 2,000 acres, reduced 40 
per cent. 


Fue Mlomoriam 


J.P. Van Houten 


P. VAN HOUTEN, former live- 
*stock judge and sheepman, and 
an occasional contributor to the 
National Wool Grower, died at his 
home in Seaside, Oregon, on August 
9 at the age of 75. In the early part 
of his life, Mr. Van Houten was en- 
gaged in the wool growing business 
in Oregon, being associated for some 
years with the Baldwin Sheep and 
Land Company, and later continued 
his stock raising activities in New 
Mexico. He was considered a good 
judge of stock and had served in 
that capacity in stock shows in 
Chicago, Portland, and Ogden. In 
recent years, a real estate and invest- 
ment business in Seaside, Oregon, 
claimed the attention of Mr. Van 
Houten. 
Mrs. Van Houten and a son, R. C. 
Van Houten of Berkeley, Calif., sur- 
vive. 


E. A. Sawyer 
f.DWARD A. SAWYER, 73 years 


old, pioneer business man and 
wool grower of Arizona, died in a 
Phoenix hospital as a result of an 
emergency surgical operation on 
September 5. 

Coming to Winslow, Arizona, in 
1885 from Nashville, Tennessee, he 
first engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
Later on he took up successively the 
Indian trading business, mining, 
cattle raising and the manufacturing 
of brick. He was also prominent in 
politics, being at one time a member 
of the territorial legislature and 
serving as treasurer of Apache 
County. 

Together with Ed Wolff and Isa- 
dore Otondo twenty years ago, he 
organized the Sawyer-Otondo Sheep 
Company, one of the most substan- 
tial organizations of its kind in the 
state. He was also interested in one 
s two other important sheep out- 

its. 
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Mr. Sawyer was active in fraternal 
circles, being a member of the F. and 
A. M. and the B. P. O. E. lodges in 
Winslow. 

One brother, Sol, and _ several 
nieces and nephews in Nashville, 
Tenn., survive him. Interment was 
in Nashville. 

Ed Sawyer was a regular attend- 
ant at all meetings of the Arizona 
Wool Growers Association and 
through his attendance at National 
meetings and extensive travel, en- 
joyed a very wide acquaintance and 
came to be held in highest esteem 
throughout the western states. His 
presence and counsel at these gath- 
erings will be missed. 

Bert Haskett. 





Courts Consider Oregon 
Grazing Law 


IN Malheur County, Oregon, the 
law suit to test the constitutional- 
ity of the Oregon district grazing 
law is being carried to the supreme 
court. Jordan Valley stockmen form- 
ed a grazing district under the law to 
protect their ranges from non-resi- 
dent sheepmen. Sheepmen through- 
out Oregon will be interested in the 
otcome of the case. The law passed 
by the 1921 legislature provided that 
locally governed grazing districts in- 
cluding the public domain could be 
organized. In such districts when 
formed, grazing is restricted to three 
classes. The class one right is given 
to the resident who owns farm land 
within the district. When class one is 
satisfied, class two, consisting of 
those who are residents of the state 
and former users of the range, are 
given their grazing requirements. 
Class three is the transient or non- 
resident who is given a grazing right 
only after classes one and two are 
satisfied. 

The suit enjoining the Jordan Val- 
ley stockmen from forming the dis- 
trict was brought by Audrey Ward, 
Duncan Fraser, Dean Driscoll and 
John Mindula, representing non- 
resident sheepmen. 


Corvallis, Ore. W. L. Teutsch. 


New Texas Feeding 


Organization 


t | ‘HIS year the large numbers of 

Texas stock that are usually fat- 
tened at northern points will utilize 
feed grown within the state, under 
a plan now being perfected by west 
Texas stockmen and interested 
bankers and business men. 

“Tt is not the intention of this or- 
ganization,” according to Mr. E. S. 
Mayer of San Angelo, who called the 
meeting to discuss the proposal, “‘to 
enter the banking business or the 
livestock business. It is simply the 
intention to form a clearing house 
where ranchmen with livestock and 
farmers with feed can get together 
on some equitable basis. The organ- 
ization will aid them in every way 
possible but will not attempt in any 
manner to set prices, either for feed 
or livestock or terms of contract. It 
will simply be our purpose to bring 
the men together and let them work 
out their own plan, assisting them 
whenever possible. We will also try 
to furnish some. men to supervise 
feeding operations of farmers who 
have no experience in this line.” 

At present it is proposed to have 
a board of directors of some seven 
or nine members, and an advisory 
council that would include “repre- 
sentative business men, bankers, 
ranchmen, and farmers of the entire 
western part of the state,” and keep 
the board of directors closely in- 
formed on conditions over the ter- 
ritory covered by the organization. 





Correction in Ram Sale Report 


E account of the transactions 
'4 of the National Ram Sale as it 
was printed in the September issue 
of the Wool Grower erroneously 
included Lot 3, 4 registered Ram- 
bouillet rams that were sold to J. 
W. Imlay of Hurricane, Utah, at 
$15 per head, in the consignment of 
Wm. Briggs & Son, Dixon, Calif. 
This lot was an entry of the Branch 
Agricultural College of Cedar City, 
Utah. 
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Putting Lamb on the Tables in Omaha 


NEW attitude toward lamb was created in the minds of residents of 

Omaha and the surrounding trade territory during the week of 
October 5 to 11. 

Extensive newspaper publicity and lamb cutting and cooking demon- 
strations were the principal means of developing interest which packers, 
at the end of the week, reported had brought large increases in lamb sales. 

The preparatory work and the cutting demonstrations were handled 
for the National Wool Growers Association by Max O. Cullen of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. Miss Inez S. Willson, home econ- 
omist of the Board, conducted the three afternoon lamb cooking demon- 
strations which were attended by 2,000 women. The Omaha Bee-News 
gave extensive publicity to the whole campaign and furnished room and 
facilities for the public demonstration. 

A detailed report of Omaha’s Lamb Week will appear in the October 
Wool Grower. 

A more intensive lamb sales campaign will follow the demonstrations 
in Omaha, under the auspices of the National Wool Growers Association, 
represented by the Tracy-Locke-Dawson company. Newspaper and bill- 
board advertising will be used and direct contacts made with the 700 





takings. 


Wool Grower. 





retailers who handle Omaha’s meat supply. 
The Armour, Cudahy and Swift companies are giving their usual full 
support and cooperation in both the demonstration and the sales under- 


This campaign is a part of the plan agreed to by the National Associ- 
ation’s lamb and executive committees at their meetings in August. Full 
details will be printed in the November and December issues of the 








The California Meat Inspection Law 


Te 1931 California Legislature, 
recognizing the need for im- 
proving meat inspection, passed S.B. 
679, which was signed by Governor 
James Rolph, Jr., and is known as 
the California Meat Inspection Law. 
Considering the magnitude of the 
meat industry in this state, it seemed 
necessary to enact a law that would 
afford an increased measure of pro- 
tection against the sale of unwhole- 
some products, promote uniformity 
in inspection, and, in a measure, 
serve to stabilize the slaughtering 
industry. The proponents of this 
law, however, did not intend that 
it should be enforced in such a way 
as to reduce materially the meat 
supply or work ill-advised hardships 
on the meat industry. 

The act recognizes the several 
kinds of inspection, viz: federal, 
state, county, and city, the two lat- 
ter being defined under the term, 


“Municipal Inspection.” It also 
provides that the Department of 
Agriculture shall maintain supervi- 
sion over slaughtering establish- 
ments in California except those 
operating under federal inspection. 
It also authorizes counties, and 
cities to conduct inspection under 
state approval and general supervi- 
sion. In such cases the county, or 
city in charge will directly super- 
vise their inspection, and sugges- 
tions, or instructions from the state 
supervising agency shall be trans- 
mitted through the local authorities. 

This plan of operation should 
promote uniformity of inspection, 
sanitation, and equipment, and 
serve to establish a higher standard 
of inspection. 

After April 1, 1932, in all coun- 
ties of twenty-seven thousand or 
more population, the slaughtering 
of animals for food purposes shall 
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be done by establishments operating 
under either federal, state, or ap- 
proved municipal or county inspec- 
tion and carcasses or parts offered 
for food in the State of California 
shall bear the “inspected and passed” 
stamp of an approved establishment. 

In counties of less than twenty- 
seven thousand population, estab- 
lishments are exempted from post- 
mortem inspection, although . the 
Department of Agriculture may de- 
termine the date when this proce- 
dure shall become effective. How- 
ever, the sanitary requirements and 
all other provisions of the Act will 
be effective in all counties in the 
state. 

Any person, firm, or corporation 
desiring to slaughter cattle, sheep, 
swine, or other animals for human 
consumption under these require- 
ments shall make application in 
writing to the Department of Agri- 
culture or the local health authority 
for an inspection service where the 
animals are to be slaughtered. If 
the establishment meets the standard 
sanitary requirements, an inspection 
under this act shall begin and the 
establishment given an official num- 
ber. ‘The inspection fee for this 
service shall be designated by the 
department having jurisdiction. The 
dressed carcasses or parts for human 
consumption, inspected and marked 
in accordance with the provisions of 
this act, may be transported and 
offered for sale in any place in the 
states. 

This act makes it unlawful for 
any person, firm, or corporation, 
except employees of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
or of a municipal inspection depart- 
ment, to have in possession, keep, or 
use, any mark, stamp, brand, or 
device similar to that used by an 
official inspector for marking, 
stamping, or branding any carcass 
or part as required under the provi- 
sions of this act. 

All inspections and examinations 
under this law shall be made in a 
manner described in rules and regu- 
lations issued by the state, and the 
Department of Agriculture is au- 
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thorized to suspend inspection in 
any establishment which violates 
any regulations or fails to comply 
with the standards of sanitation. 

The California Meat Inspection 
Law approved June 3, 1921, and all 
acts and parts of acts in conflict 
with provisions of this act have 
been repealed. 

In addition to promoting whole- 
somieness in the public meat supply, 
the meat inspection service material- 
ly aids the producer by assisting in 
the control of animal diseases. Fre- 
quently, the first evidence of disease 
may be discovered by meat inspec- 
tors when animals are offered for 
slaughter. The information thus 
gained is often the means of permit- 
ting the Division of Animal Indus- 
try to determine the existence of 
disease. Meat inspection reports 
furnish reliable sources of informa- 
tion for those interested in the con- 
trol of animal diseases, which the 
meat inspection agency often de- 
tects before much damage is done. 
The daily reports by inspectors 
assigned to ante-mortem and post- 
mortem duties, when assembled and 
tabulated, give a general conception 
of the health conditions of livestock 
throughout the state. 

The favorable recognition the 
public has extended to meat inspec- 
tion has been very encouraging and 
is indicative of the appreciation of 
this work. 

W. P. Wing, Secretary, Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Assn. 


Wool Grower Widely Read 


TO THE EDITOR: 

You will recall that in the De- 
cember, 1930, issue of the National 
Wool Grower, you published the 
Sheep Herder’s Interpretation of the 
23rd Psalm, which I prepared from 
the ideas and observations of the 
Basque, D’Alfonso. It will interest 
you to know that I had around 250 
letters of appreciation about that 
story, many from ministers who 
stated they never had heard of this 
interpretation. Over a dozen came 
from England. one from the rector 
of a cathedral over there. 


James K. Wallace. 
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Growers’ Part 


CTION that growers can take 
to help put Wool Week over in 
proper fashion has been suggested by 


the New York office of the Nation- 
al Wool Week movement. 


Local associations of growers, state 
associations, and all forms of wool 
marketing organizations should 
work along the following lines: 


1. Appoint a Wool Week Committee 
to supervise all activities in coniunction 
with the drive. It is essential that the 
direction of all endeavors be centralized. 


2. Cooperate with local department 
stores in the preparation of window and 
interior displays. Inform them that by 
communicating with the National Wool 
Week Committee they can obtain advertis- 
ing and display suggestions as well as 
posters and stickers. The displavine of the 
various types of fleece: the exhibiting of 
enlarged photographs of flocks of sheep or 
of sheep ranches might also aid in attract- 
ine attention. The local display manager 
will. of course. have definite ideas on this 
subiect. Obtainine the collaboration of the 
retail stores is highly desirable. 


3. A luncheon or a dinner should be 
staged by the cooperative association to 
which leading citizens can be invited. This 
could be done on the Saturday preceding 
Wool Week or on November 9, the first 
day of the event. Speakers could dwell 
upon the magnitude of the wool field in 
America. A fashion show might be held 
in connection with this gathering, or an 
all-wool style show might be arranged at a 
local theatre or large store. Arrangements 
should be made to have speakers discuss 
wool at meetings of the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Chamber of Commerce or other organiza- 
tions. Data on the historical and statis- 
tical aspects of wool and woolen products 
will be provided by the National Wool 
Week Committee upon request. 


4. Release publicity articles on Wool 
Week to the local newspapers. Sugges- 
tions on such releases will also be furnished 
hv the National Wool Week Committee. 
A statement endorsing Wool Week by 
the mayor or by some high state or other 
officials would constitute a news story. If 
a statement could be secured from the 
vovernor of the state or from a United 
States senator it would carry great weight. 


5. Town wide cooperative events will 
stimulate public interest. Posters on Wool 
Week should be conspicuously displayed at 
public places. Commercial trucks and 
wagons should carry Wool Week placards. 
Educational displays should be arranged for 


in Wool Week 


the public schools. A parade might be 
staged, featuring floats showing the history 
and uses of wool. 


6. Wool Week banners should be 
stretched across main thoroughfares. Wher- 
ever possible, the radio should be employed 
as a publicity medium. This can include 
a style talk by a local fashion authority or 
store apparel buyer; a discussion of the 
hygienic properties of wool by a prominent 
physician; the broadcasting of the proceed- 
ings of meetings on wool; local bed-time 
stories should mention the various wool 
jingles. 

7. Prizes can be offered for the best 
compositions of school children on wool 
and its uses. It might be advisable also to 
award prizes for the best store window 
display and the most effective advertise- 
ments. 


Further material. and directions 
should be requested direct from Mr. 
F. E. Fitzpatrick. Secretary, Nation- 
al Wearl Week. 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 





Facts About the Wool 
Industry 


1. Has an annual output valued 
over $2.500,000,000. 


2. It includes over 50,000 west- 
ern wool growers. 


3. The production of domestic 
wonl for 1931 has been estimated at 
slichtlv over 400,000,000 pounds, 
includine abont 61,000,000 pounds 
of pulled wool. 


4. Operates over 539 manufac- 
turing establishments, including 
worsted, woolen and felt mills. 


§. Provides employment directly 
or indirectly, to over 3,500,000 per- 
sons. 


6. Has an annual payroll, cover- 
ing all branches of the industry, 
approximating $1,600,000,000. 


7. It ranks high as one of the 
basic industries of America. 


8. It contributes directly to the 
prosperity of agricultural, manu- 
facturing and industrial interests of 
the country. 
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NATIONAL WOOL WEEK 


OOL, of course, has come into 

its own again as one of the style 
leads in women’s wearing apparel. 
Fashion has decreed that a dress or 
two of the new light weaves must 
be found in every woman’s ward- 
robe this fall. Fashion might decree 
and decree, with no effectiveness, if 
the fabrics and the dresses themselves 
did not make the proper appeal to 
the feminine needs and wishes in 
the clothing line. Such an appeal the 
new woolen goods, the result of 
much ingenuity and effort on the 
part of manufacturers, have. It is 
reported that with the modern buy- 
ing methods of the shops it has been 
difficult to keep woolen dresses on 
hand in sufficient numbers to meet 
the demand. 

To take advantage of this psy- 
chological moment and to see that 
wool is securely riveted to the po- 
sition it has regained, is one of the 
primary objects of National Wool 
Week, November 9-14. By way of 
explanation, the committee in 
charge has stated, it is not their plan 
to put over an ambitious advertis- 
ing program to force sales of wool. 
No huge sum of money is to 
be spent in carrying out the cam- 
paign. It is a move on the part of 
all branches of the wool industry, 
from producers of wool to the dis- 
tributors of the finished fabrics or 
garments: (1) to promote trade and 
public interest in wool and wool- 
en products; (2) to establish a basis 
of permanent coordination between 
the various agricultural, industrial 
and mercantile groups who would 
be directly or indirectly benefited 
by broader consumer acceptance of 
woolens; (3) to crystallize fashion 
sentiment in behalf of woolens to 
encourage creators of all types of 
style-sensitive commodities to pre- 
sent the fabric in its most appealing 
guise; (4) to evolve and publicize 
new uses for woolens; (5) to mod- 
ernize the merchandising of wool- 
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ens; and (6) to engender an aggres- 
sive and constructive attitude on the 
part of those engaged in woolen 
production and distribution. 
National Wool Week is being 
sponsored by the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, through 
their Washington representative, 
Mr. F. E. Fitzpatrick. The decision 
to launch the campaign resulted 
from a series of discussions and con- 
ferences between the officials of the 


When Parisian style leaders express 
themselves on the matter of what wo- 
men shall wear, what they say becomes 
the “word and the law.” Fortunately 
they have now said that garments of 
wool are an essential to the well- 
dressed woman’s wardrobe. This does 
not mean just for the winter season 
either, but for every part of the year. 
The new light weight and lace mesh 
woolen goods have been found to be 
practical and most attractive for wear 
in the spring, summer, fall, and of 
course, winter. An important aim of 


Corporation and the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

In the setup for Wool Week, there 
is, first a general committee of 100 
members, made up of officials of 
state wool growers’ and wool mar- 
keting associations, representing the 
producers, prominent dealers, wool 
manufacturers, members of the cut- 
ting up trade, retail and department 
stores, government officials, and 
heads of important finance schools. 

Col. Charles F. H. Johnson of the 
Botany Worsted Mills, is chairman 
of the committee, and the following 
are serving as vice chairmen: Leo A. 
Del Monte, president, Industrial 
Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers; Thurmond Chath- 
am, president, Wool Blanket Manu- 
facturers Association; W. P. Gold- 
man, president, Clothing Manufac- 








National Wool Week is to bring such 





facts before the public in an appealing -=--- 


way. 
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turers Research Board; Lewis S. 
Hird, of Samuel Hird & Sons, 
woolen manufacturers. The execu- 
tive committee is composed of the 
officers named above and President 
Paul Draper of Draper & Company 
(selling agents for the Corporation) , 
President Hagenbarth of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, 
President William Febiger of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, 
President Franklin W. Hobbs of the 
National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, Louis Kir- 
stein, vice president of Wil- 
liam Filene’s Sons Company 
of Boston, President Daniel 
Rheinauer of National Knit- 
ted Outerwear Manufactur- 
ers Association, President 
Earl C. Sams of J. C. Penney 
and Company, President 
Herbert Webb of the Phila- 
delphia Wool and Textile Associa- 
tion, Alexander Storyk of Storyk 
Brothers (New York), and Secre- 
tary Wilson of the Corporation. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick is secretary of the com- 
mittee and its headquarters office is 
Room 1605, New York Life Insur- 
ance Building, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

At a meeting of the executive 
committee on September 29, Col. 
Johnson set forth the committee’s 
policy as follows: 

As I interpret the policy of the executive 
committee, no intensive drive to create an 
artificial demand is planned. The spon- 
sors of the Week believe that a whole- 
some and growing call for woolen goods of 
all style-correct types is certain to develop 
as the cool and cold weather season ad- 
vances. 

We are desirous of making certain that 
these normal potentialities will not be over- 
looked but will be capitalized to their full- 
est extent. We shall, of course, offer such 


suggestions and other forms of assistance as 
will prove helpful to the woolen interests in 


directing trade and consumer attention to 


their offerings. 

The Week in itself ‘will, we trust, be 
the climax of a period of sustained exploita- 
tion that will get under way as soon a: 
possible. 


The committee realizes that the retailer 
is a vital link in the woolen chain from 
grower to consumer. We plan to establish 
contacts with retail stores throughout the 
country, directly and through their associ- 
ations. It will be incumbent upon the mills 
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and cutters-up to cooperate in making 
available to the retailers types of merchan- 
dise that lend themselves exceptionally well 
to special exploitation. 

The fact is that we shall depend, for the 
effective conduct of Wool Week upon 
ingenuity, enthusiasm and the natural trends 
of fashion to achieve our objective. Parti- 
cipants can spend as much or as little as 
they desire in the emphasizing of their own 
goods but as far as the assembling of a huge 
fund is concerned, I hope the committee 
has not such intention. We do not feel 
that a subsidy can accomplish anything that 


Ghia Christmas 


Wish it With Wool 





cannot be achieved through spontaneous 
and consistent collaboration of the agri- 
cultural, industrial and mercantile forces 
to whom the broadening of the wool market 
is of far-reaching consequence. 

Such a policy, as stated by Col. 
Johnson calls for the strongest and 
closet cooperation and coordination 
possible from all interests. Sugges- 
tions have been made that sheepmen 
and western merchants unite to pro- 
mote the week through luncheons at 
chambers of commerce and service 
clubs. State women’s clubs will be 
asked to conduct part of the cam- 
paign through’ gatherings and 
through instructive talks to schools 
and club meetings. 


The complete program for Wool 
Week has not yet been issued. The 
formal launching of the campaign 
will be at a dinner on Saturday, 
November 7 at the Waldorf Astoria, 
New York, to which wool growers 
and members of all other branches 


of the industry are invited. Na- 
tionally prominent men will be the 
speakers. Then, on Sunday the 10th 
there will be a Wool Fashion Prom- 
enade on Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Window displays, special advertise- 
ments, posters, and other forms of 
publicity will, of course, be in order 
throughout the country. 





Letters are being forwarded to 
upwards of ten thousand retail stores 
in various parts of the country, cit- 
ing the advantage accruing from 
participation in the Week and in- 
forming them that advertising and 
display suggestions have been pre- 
pared by the cooperative marketing 
association of wool growers, with 
mills and selling agents and with 
organizations of producers and pur- 
veyors of wool products. The com- 
mittee has received numer- 
ous inquiries from stores 
throughout the country, in- 
dicating a growing interest 
in the event. 


Secretary Wilson of the 
Corporation, in issuing his 
statement on Wool Week, 
had this to say: 


Although the wool textile indus- 
try is one of the oldest industries 
known to man and was one of the first to 
become firmly established in these United 
States, we are about to witness the first na- 
tion-wide project in the interest of a larger 
wool consumption. For a long time wool 
had a big sector in the textile market com- 
paratively to itself. Buying wool goods was 
a habit. Then cotton competition grew. 
The other competitors, silk and rayon, 
crowded further into the picture, and soon 
we saw what our economist-friend, A. W. 
Zelomek, calls the “‘battle of the textiles.” ** 
Now greater attention is again being paid 
to wool. The very latest words from Paris 
tell of new uses for wool in women’s fall 
wardrobes. What Paris inaugurates we fol- 
low in our styles in this country. 

Many of the fabrics introduced this year 
are entirely new. Manufacturers have still 
newer creations to show this fall, many of 
which will make their first appearance dur- 
ing National Wool Week. To the credit 
of the textile industry, it must be said that 
during the discouraging year of 1930 its 
leaders were not idle. Instead of sitting 
back and complaining because of low sales, 
additional energy was devoted to creating 
new products that could be kept on reserve 
until people began buying at a normal rate. 

Naturally, we of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation are proud of our sponsor- 
ship of National Wool Week. We are happy 
to have been instrumental in rallying 
such support to the cause of wool. The 
committees formulating plans for National 
Wool Week and the long-time campaign in 
behalf of wool represent every factor in 
the industry, growers, wool merchants, 
manufacturers, apparel and other manufac- 
turers using wool, fabric and finished goods, 
wholesalers and retailers. 
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From Outside of the Fence 


o>. JOSEPH STAMP, British 
financier and economist, blames 
the distribution of the world’s gold 
supply for our present economic ills. 
Most any leather-booted economist is 
bound to admit that everybody in 
recent years has been perversely 
obedient and popularly industrious 
in distributing gold! When actual 
gold was not at hand, silver was 
willingly distributed; nickels were 
distributed with a vengeance; ven- 
dors of small wares have been found 
counting copper pennies by the 
hour; when nothing else was left to 
distribute, credit was distributed 
with a wild and persevering will. 

Away back in the old timorous 
days the writer spent a night on one 
of the lake boats out of Chicago— 
not much of the time in that narrow 
old upper but most of it hanging 
around and helping to “fight” a 
cranking slot machine. A bystander 
in the end contended that the ma- 
chine had a device on its inscrutable 
insides by which one nickel in every 
twenty was systematically salted 
down on the spot and no amount 
of feeding and no amount of crank- 
ing and no amount of shaking and 
ingenious drumming could ever get 
that nickel out. 

Calvin Coolidge, last Christmas 
presented his old cobbler friend and 
pre-political career counsellor with 
a cedar chest containing five twen- 
ty-dollar gold pieces, whereas in 
other years it had been a box of 
cigars. In a physical way and in 
a political way and in an econom- 
ical way there is not very much op- 
portunity of getting under the skin 
of this same Calvin of whom and 
of whose ideas you all have no doubt 
heard before. It is gravely to be 
doubted if this cherished old shoe 
pegger was in any noticeable need 
of the gold, but Calvin seemed dis- 
posed to drive this four-bagger hit 
at a time when many fans are badly 
winded and many bats are hopeless- 
ly cracked and much _ pecuniary 
punting is going on instead of the 
wild home runs so recently cheered 
from and throughout the grand- 


stand and from off the popular 
bleachers. 

In our country burying ground 
are a lot of old timers, “earth to 
earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes.” 
Regardless of all that, every now 
and then I meet one or other of 
them on the public highway. Right 
now I see one of them with a trim- 
med beard of the size and propor- 
tions of a goose egg, planted firmly 
on a clean-shaven background and 
shaded by one of those habit-depict- 
ing hats that old-time bankers loved! 
It was facetiously contended that 
when a nickel came into his posses- 
sion it went out of circulation. This 
is notably untrue, for on one occa- 
sion he sat in a wide chair beside an 
old parlor table and counted out to 
a bunch of heirs the entire cash for 
the farm they were throwing upon 
the market. O, Lazarus! Come 
forth! 

While bankers, like lawyers, are 
often made the butt of joking re- 
marks, it is the courage and loyalty 
of our financial institutions that is 
now enabling sheepmen and all other 
farmers and business interests gen- 
erally to keep going and to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions 
that undoubtedly are drawing 
nearer. 


Last spring all through this coun- 
tryside the plowing was confounded 
tough. A Friday in April was as hot 
as a July day had any right to be; 
the season was demanding. But three 
dutiful mules were in a lather and 
panting like dogs by midforenoon. 
This was clearly a case of preserving 
your capital, so that old Jic stood 
right on the corner of that land 
from 10 o’clock until the next Mon- 
day morning. The weather turned, 
the plowing was put through, the 
crop came on. The dead wagon 
picked up dozens of horses right off 
the singletrees that wicked hot Fri- 
day and Saturday—but we needed 
those mules for the future and we 
have them right now, “slick,” wise, 
doggone useful critters. There are 
demolishing extremes that neither 
mules nor gold nor credit can endure 
and keep their feet. 


Delaware, Ohio G. P. Williams 
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Difficulties of Forest 
Permittees 


‘DRESIDENT HAGENBARTH, 

in replying to Secretary Hyde’s 
wire to the governors and congress- 
men of western states (page 7 of the 
September Wool Grower), might 
have mentioned also that many for- 
est allotments can only be grazed to 
advantage, without shrinking our 
lambs, for about two-thirds of the 
time allowed us for grazing on them. 

We pay in full for our three or 
four months as the case may be, 
though we come off the forest be- 
fore the time limit. 

Another condition which I have 
never seen mentioned in print, 
though I have heard a lot of adverse 
comment on it is this: In the fall, 
all our herds are made up for the 
ensuing year. In the spring all 
our applications for forest per- 
mits are sent in. If our per- 
mits are refused, or cut down in 
number, we are forced to sell ewes 
or be held up for additional grazing. 
If we waited to secure our stock 
until we got our permits, we would 
find buying a hard, almost an impos- 
sible proposition. 

Why could not the applications 
be allowed or refused in time for us 
to shape up our holdings according 
to what grass we are certain of being 
able to use, say in November or 
December? 


Montrose, Colo. R. L. Edmondson. 





Montana Range Men Do 
Their Own Feeding 


"BREE Montana range concerns 
have combined to operate a feed 
yard at Burlington, Wis., for the 
finishing of their own feeder lambs. 
An initial shipment of 15,000 
head is to go to Wisconsin next 
month to be followed by others as 
room is made available by topping 
out and marketing the lambs as they 
reach marketable condition. 

The lambs to be fed at Burlington 
are from the ranches of Williams & 
Pauley, Deer Lodge Farms Co., and 
Tretheway & Nelson. 











The Problem of Satisfactory 
Branding Fluids 





By J. F. Witson, University of California 


N a recent number of the Wool 
Grower there appeared a contri- 
bution from the wool laboratory of 
the University of California entitled, 
“A Test of Sheep Branding Fluids” 
(September Wool Grower, page 25). 
It was shown that among the varie- 
ties of liquids tested, those which 
lasted the longest were insoluble and 
those which were soluble did not last. 


Wool dealers everywhere, voicing 
the sentiment of manufacturers, 
have asked wool growers to use only 
soluble branding fluids for marking 
sheep. The cry has been taken up 
by agricultural colleges, wool grow- 
ers’ associations and others who have 
preached the doctrine of soluble 
marking fluids so vehemently and so 
persistently that most sheepmen in 
the western states now use fluids pre- 
sumed by them and advertised by 
the makers to be satisfactory. 


Manufacturers have stated, and no 
doubt correctly, that insoluble 
brands cause thousands of dollars loss 
to them annually in damaged goods. 
Indeed, one very large concern, has 
been quoted as saying that insoluble 
branding fluids cost that company 
$100,000 a year. It may be presumed 
that if the loss has been rightly 
estimated, the loss of other concerns 
through the same source is propor- 
tional. It would appear that the tex- 
tile manufacturers of these United 
States are “losing” several hundred 
thousand dollars a year because wool 
growers brand their sheep with 
something which either will not 
scour out or else the manufacturer 
doesn’t care to take a chance on its 
scouring out arid manually removes 
the brand before scouring. 

Most western wool growers are by 
nature an honest and easy going lot. 
They are considerate of their fellow 
men and implicitly believe in the 





axiom of live and let live. When told 
that sisal and jute twine were in- 
jurious to wool and that paper twine 
should be used to tie up fleeces, wool 
growers in the 11 western states al- 
most to the man adopted paper 
twine at a cost greatly exceeding that 
of sisal or jute. They made the 
change through the goodness of their 
hearts, not because they were paid 
for it through an increased price for 
their clips. A few isolated instances 
of growers being penalized for using 
sisal may be on record but if so the 
instances are few and far between. 
And manufacturers who spent much 
money employing burlers and mend- 
ers in the “gray” room to pick out 
fibers of sisal and jute got the bene- 
fit; the grower didn’t even get a 
fraction of the cost of the paper 
twine. Similarly the same group of 
sheepmen, because they were asked 
to do it, have stopped using barn 
paint for branding and have adopted 
what they think is best for the man- 
ufacturer. Have those who con- 
tinued to use paint ever been penal- 
ized a fraction of one centime for so 
doing? They have not. As far as the 
grower is concerned, he might just as 
well have been branding his sheep all 
these years with a mixture of asphalt 
and Portland cement. Those growers 
who have used roof paint, red lead, 
straight tar or what have you, have 
never been penalized the price of a 
postage stamp for doing it. If my 
knowledge is correct as to what has 
been done by wool manufacturers to 
stamp out the evil of insoluble 
branding paints, their efforts have 
been confined to a polite request— 
“Please don’t.” The orthodox meth- 
od of upholding law and order in 
every country in the world is to 
punish the wrong doer, not to re- 
ward in cash the citizens who obey 


the statutes. The principle is not 








only universal but a logical and 
ethical one. Wool manufacturers 
have not followed it. 

In 1929 it was my privilege to 
study for about four months at the 
Lowell Textile Institute. Through 
the courtesy of Professor Edgar H. 
Barker and his associates I enjoyed 
making the acquaintance of several 
manufacturers. On the whole [ 
found them to be men of high ability 
and magnetic personality, anxious to 
do right. Many of them took me 
through their mills from cellar to 
garret and extended a welcome 
which I shall never cease to appre- 
ciate. In talking with them I gather- 
ed that the elimination of “tar” 
(paint brands) was one of their 
greatest problems. To censure these 
manufacturers as the preceding 
paragraphs would seem to do, and 
then to praise them here, appears 
inconsistent until an understanding 
is had of the connection now existing 
between grower and manufacturer. 
There’s the trouble; there is practi- 
cally no connection. Each is about as 
conscious of the problems of the 
other asa steel worker is of the prob- 
lems of a milliner. 

There are two reasons for the lack 
of liaison between sheepman and 
textile expert. One of these reasons, 
great geographical separation, de- 
serves no more than mere mention. 
The fundamental reason is our sys- 
tem of marketing wool. The best ef- 
forts of the grower to brand his 
sheep in an approved manner are lost 
to the manufacturer because by the 
time the wool reaches him he does 
not know whence it came. It has 
been graded elsewhere and mixed 
with the wool of many growers until 
no one can safely say what kinds of 
branding fluids were used. Probably 
several kinds are represented. 


(Continued to page 16) 
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Suffolk-Hampshire Ram Lambs sold by Laidlaw & Brockie, 

Muldoon, Idaho, to N. M. Scott, Sanderson, Texas, at $24 
per head in the National Ram Sale. 





The Suffoik Stud Ram _ purchased by 
Laidlaw & Brockie at the Sale from 
J. H. Patrick & Son of Ilderton, Canada, Colonels Arthur W. Thompson and 


at $500, the top figure for that breed. E, O. Walter two of the Auctioneers 
of the Sale. 






The L. L. Breckenridge 
(Twin Falls, Idaho) pen 
of 25 Hampshires that 
were sold in the Sale at 
$26 a head to Wright 
Bros., Upton, Utah. 









“Governor”, the $550 top in the Rambouillet sec- 
Sold by H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho, to E. R. tion of the Sale. Sold by J. K. Madsen of Mt. 


Lot 112 in the Hampshire division of the Sale. 
Kel i i 
a i Se —_. ot Songs Leni ag rye t Pictures by Courtesy Denver Pleasant, Utah, to J. W. Owens, Ozona, Texas. 
which was sold by Thousand Springs Farm at Dally Byes Segre 
$225 to L. L. Breckenridge. 
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The Problem of Satisfactory 
Branding Fluids 


(Continued from page 14) 


The trend toward cooperative 
marketing will not answer the “tar” 
question for the mills. The only way 
it will be answered is by the mills 
themselves. So long as wool grow- 
ers are given no real incentive to 
brand their sheep right they will not 
take much interest in doing so. At- 
tacking the problem on moral 
grounds as has been done in the past 
will never provide the panacea. If 
wool manufacturers are as vitally in- 
terested in soluble branding fluids as 
they claim they are, let them con- 
sider this program: 


1. A premium of five cents a 
fleece from unbranded sheep. If 
growers know they will receive such 
a premium, many of them who run 
sheep in small numbers under fence 
will not brand. The range sheepman 
would not be affected by such a pay- 
ment but most farm flocks could get 
along without branding. This pre- 
mium would not be tantamount to 
subsidizing et hical procedure. It 
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would simply express a willingness to 
pass on to the grower the cost of try- 
ing to sort out the brand, a cost 
wholly eliminated if the sheep are 
not branded. 

2. The National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers and other sim- 
ilar organizations should offer, 
through the columns of the Journal 
of the American Chemical Society, a 
substantial prize, say $25,000 to any- 
one who will produce a branding 
fluid satisfactory to wool growers 
and to mill owners. Such a prize 
would attract scores of chemists, and 
represents presumably but a small 
part of the annual bill for damage 
from tar. The materials submitted 
could be tested for weather resist- 
ance under the supervision of west- 
ern colleges of agriculture and by 
various scouring plants for solubil- 
ity. If solubility and weather resist- 
ance are incompatible, some in- 
soluble substance will be found 
which will cause the brand to hang 
together and allow the sorter to re- 
move the entire brand as an intact 
unit. Such a substance, while leav- 
ing much to be desired, would be 
infinitely preferable to any sub- 
stance now on the market. 








Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mitts 


Melbourne, September 14 
Pe opening of the 1931-32 wool 
auction season in Sydney on 
August 31 provided another of those 
bitter disappointments to which we 
are now more or less inured. Though 
growers did not expect a sensational 
rise in values, indeed the majority 
hardly hoped for more than a main- 
tenance of the rates that obtained in 
June, none anticipated the substan- 
tial drop which actually occurred. 
The official average value of the 
32,475 bales cleared during the week 
is 13 cents per pound, greasy basis. 
The top price realized was 26 cents 
for a few bales of fine combing 
Merino and about half a dozen other 
small lots fetched between 24 cents 





and 26 cents a pound. Moderate 
Merino fleeces, showing light seed 
and burr, made 12 cents to 14 cents 
and poorer fleeces 9 cents to 11 
cents. 

Fortunately the lamb and sheep 
markets provide a more cheerful 
topic. Though yardings of fats have 
been exceptionally heavy for the past 
two months the strong support af- 


forded by the frozen meat export 


trade has enabled values to be main- 
tained. For instance shorn cross- 
bred wethers were fetching up to 
and over $3.60, ewes about $3.12, 
and good average spring lambs $3.84 
to $4.32 a head at Newmarket, Mel- 
bourne, last week. At the same time 
Merino wethers were worth $3.36, 








ewes $2.88, and lambs $3.36, in the 
Homebush, Sydney, yards. 

The Australian frozen lamb ex- 
port season is now well under way 
and promises to be the most import- 
ant, in point of carcasses shipped, we 
have yet had. Even in August, an 
early month for fat lambs, over 
350,000 head were slaughtered for 
export under federal inspection at 
the various freezing works in the 
Commonwealth. It is expected that 
the total shipments for the season 
will be between 2,500,000 and 3.,- 
000,000 head, compared with 2,- 
108,701, during 1930-31. 

Apart from the fact that climatic 
conditions are more favorable this 
spring, the above increase indicates 
that graziers are giving more atten- 
tion to the requirements of the lamb 
trade. When wool was up, lambs 
and mutton were considered of 
secondary importance in Australia, 
but now that wool is in the doldrums 
there has been a swing over from 
wool to meat in districts that favor 
fat stock production. It is of neces- 
sity a slow motion change, but it is 
none the less taking place. 

New South Wales and Victoria 
are the two states most concerned in 
fat lamb production at present, not 
but what there is a growing interest 
in it in south and western Australia. 
When it is added that New South 
Wales and Victoria between them 
carry some 6644 million sheep and 
last season only managed to export 
2 million lambs, while little New 
Zealand with her 2914 million sheep 
shipped nearly 8 million lambs, it 
will be seen that Australia can go a 
long way yet. Generally speaking 
the methods by which the change 
ever from wool to mutton is being 
effected is to mate cast for age 
Merino ewes (if crossbreds are unob- 
tainable) with rams of one of the 
British breeds suited to the particu- 
lar district in which the grazier lives. 
The most popular breed at the 
moment is undoubtedly the South- 
down, it being found to throw a 
small compact and easily maturing 
lamb. Border Leicesters, Dorset 
Horns, and Romneys, are also in 
favor in certain districts. 
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Wyoming 
The last half of the month 


brought general and generous pre- 
cipitation to most parts of the state, 
though temperatures dropped to 
and beyond the freezing point in 
places. The ranges have continued 
poor to fair, and livestock fair to 
good. Ranges have cured short in 
some counties. Corn matured in 
most eastern sections before frost 
came. 


Rawlins 


There have been some local rains 
during September, but as a whole, 
it has been a dry month, with feed 
fair, but pretty well dried. The fall 
ranges will be fair as to feed, but 
short on water. 

Feeder lambs are about in the 
same numbers as a year ago, but the 
general run of the lambs will be 
slightly lighter in weight. Contracts 
on the feeder lambs of two outfits 
have been signed at 5 cents. 

Sales of crossbred yearling ewes 
have been made at $5.50 and some 
yearling fine-wools have been taken 
at $4.50, while some lots of ewes 
of mixed ages have changed hands 
at S$). 

While some of the larger outfits 
are not entirely converted to the 
new lamb campaign, the majority 
of the sheepmen of this locality are 
heartily in favor of it. 

Sheep outfits are paying their 
herders and camptenders $60 a 
month, but it seems to me these 
should be reduced to at least $50 a 
month to bring them into line with 
the prices we are getting for our 
lambs and wool. 

Louis Seaverson. 


South Pass City 


The weather has continued dry 
and windy during September and as 
a consequence feed conditions on the 
range are bad; the grass obtained but 
a short growth and is all dried up. 


Around the Range Country 


Everything points to considerable 
feeding during the winter months 
as feed on the greater part of the 
fall and winter ranges is very short. 

Lambs will be from six to eight 
pounds lighter than usual and there 
will be more feeders. Some of the 
latter have been contracted recently 
at between 4 and 5 cents a pound. 
Haven’t heard of any sales of ewes. 


Herders and camptenders are 
being paid $75 a month. 


South Pass L. & L. S. Co. 


Ft. Washakie 


Feed and weather conditions are 
good here at this time (September 
25). 

There are more feeder lambs this 
year, but so far none of them have 
been contracted; also no sales of 
ewes recently. The lamb crop, as a 
whole, will be much lighter in 
weight than that of a year ago. 

I believe that the eat-more-lamb 
campaign will be very effective in 
creating a larger outlet for our prod- 
uct, and most sheepmen around here 
are of the same opinion. 

Wages for herders are $80 a 
month; for camptenders, $90. 


F. S. Slaugh. 





HE notes on weather condi- 

tions appearing under the 
names of the various states are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
based upon reports and publi- 
cations of that bureau for the 
month of September. 

The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires communications 
from interested readers in any 
part of the country for this de- 
partment of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and 
opinions upon questions relat- 
ing to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences, of 
importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











Montana 


The last week or ten days of the 
month brought snow and cold 
weather to the lower levels generally, 
terminating the growing season in 
most sections. But grazing condi- 
tions were improved by the addition 
of moisture in many areas. Livestock 
are in fairly good shape nearly 
everywhere. Shipments have increas- 


ed of late, from all flocks and herds. 


Jordan 


We have had a very dry summer 
and stockmen are shipping their 
stock out because the range is so 
poor. 


The bulk of the feeder lambs have 
been sold at 4 cents and some sales 
of yearling crossbred ewes, not a top 
quality, have been made at $4 a head. 
Very few ewe lambs will be kept 
back by the sheepmen for flock 
replacements. 


Herders are getting $40 a month. 
H. W. Duell. 


Townsend 


Feed on the open ranges has been 
well burnt, and water has been very 
scarce during most of the summer, 
and now the early part of Septem- 
ber our fall ranges are very badly 
in need of moisture. 

The condition of the lamb crop, 
as to number of feeders and weight, 
is about the same as in 1930. I think 
most of the ewe lambs will be saved 
if the old ewes can be disposed of at 
anywhere near a lamb price. So few 
ewes, however, have been moved 
that no market has been established. 

Every one around here is appar- 
ently back of the eat-more-lamb 
movement and more people seem to 
be using lamb locally. 


Wages for herders range from $50 
to $60 a month; camptenders get 
$50. 


Howard Daggett. 
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Oregon 


Livestock are coming off the sum- 
mer ranges in subnormal condition, 
due to the drouth this season. Frost 
or freezing temperatures have al- 
most terminated the growing season 
in much of the state. The soils of 
the state are drier than usual, and 
rains are much needed in places. 
Most domestic livestock are still on 
feed. Pasturage in western counties, 
however, is reported fairly good. 


Klamath Falls 


Although we had two good rains 
during September, there has not 
been enough moisture so far this 
fall (September 27) to bring the 
ranges into good condition. 

Recent movement of feeders has 
been on the following basis: 3 to 
3%4 cents for wethers, 314 to 3% 
cents for wethers and ewes. So far 
there have been no contracts on 
straight ewe lambs; there will be a 
lot more of these shipped to market 
this year than last. Lambs generally 
will be from 10 to 30 pounds lighter 
in weight than they were last fall 
and there will be about 50 per cent 
more feeders. 

Sales of ewes have been made at 
$3.50 to $5 for yearling crossbreds 
and $3.50 for yearling fine-wools. 


Herder’s wages range from $30 to 
$75 a month and camptenders are 
getting $50. 

All of the sheepmen around here 
are in favor of the lamb program, 
but are not doing much actual work 
for it. 


G. L. Holbrook. 
Idaho 


Fall pastures improved after the 
showers of the middle and latter 
part of the month, especially in the 
western portion. Livestock are con- 
sequently reflecting an improved 
condition, and a better outlook for 
the winter is reported. Cattle and 
sheep are in good condition as a rule, 
though some areas of forage are only 
fair’in the southern and south- 
western portions. 
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Boise 


We have had some fairly decent 
rains during the past few days (Sep- 
tember 26), and we should have at 
least a start of green feed, but more 
moisture will be needed before the 
range outlook for fall is at all en- 
couraging. Water is very scarce in 
the foothills and the sagebrush flats 
cannot be used until snow flies. 
There is considerable dry feed and a 
little green coming up through it 
would shorten the feeding season 
considerably, besides keeping the 
bands in condition. 


Hugh Sproat. 


Washington 


Livestock are approaching the 
end of the summer grazing season in 
good condition in nearly all sections. 
Cool nights and frosty weather have 
terminated the growing season in 
the more exposed parts of the state. 
Dry soils have held forage back, and 
rains are needed especially in the 
eastern portion, though many coun- 
ties report forage in satisfactory 
condition after the rains in the 
middle of the month. 


Coulee 


Our country is badly dried out. 
The fields are dusty, feed is dry, and 
water scarce (September 29). There 
is plenty of feed for the winter, 
however, and at two-thirds of the 
prices paid last year. 

Sheep are coming out of the 
mountains in good shape, and we 
are just starting to put the rams in 
with the ewes. Yearling crossbred 
ewes have changed hands recently 
at from $5 to $7 a head, and the 
same price has been paid for fine- 
wools. Ewes of mixed ages are bring- 
ing from $3 to $4, and ewe lambs 
have had some sales at 4 cents. So 
far no contracting of feeder lambs 


has been done. 


The lamb project has the approval 
of all the sheepmen in this section; 
also we are all seeing and eating 
more lamb. 


From $40 to $60 is being paid 


herders, and $35 to $40 is the wage 
for camptenders. 
Hodgen & McDonald. 


Two Rivers 


October 1 finds feed conditions 
here very bad, with not much hope 
for improvement unless we get some 
good rains soon. 

No contracts of lambs, nor sales 
of ewes have been reported. 


Herders are getting $50 a month 
and camptenders $60. 


J. W. Hereford. 


Pomeroy 


This year has been far worse than 
last. Some sheepmen have had to re- 
move their bands from the national 
forests a month earlier than usual 
on account of the dry range, which 
made it very hard to hold the sheep. 
Losses from wild animals have been 
heavy and a good many of the sheep 
strayed. 

Buyers for feeder lambs are of- 
fering 3%4 cents for wethers, and 
there have been some sales, but I 
know of ‘no early contracting. 

We had a little rain in September, 
but not enough to do any good. 
There is plenty of stubble, but water 
is scarce; the winter range is very 
dry. 

The sheep business is very bad, 
but if we hang on for dear life, 
probably 1932 will give us better 
prices for what we raise and have 
to sell and permit us to come out 
into the clear again. 


J. L. Jackson. 
Nevada 


Heavy frosts or freezing tem- 
peratures occurred late in the 
month. Cattle and sheep shipments 
reached a maximum and are now 
waning slowly. Water supplies were 
favorably replenished during the last 
week by generous showers in many 
sections, but the rains were too late 
for fall and winter forage generally. 
Livestock conditions are fairly good, 
and ranges average fair, some being 
poor. 
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Utah 


The summer ranges continued 
fairly good, but early snow in some 
sections forced the movement of 
cattle to lower areas. Pastures and 
winter ranges are poor to fair, with 
a prospect of early and prolonged 
supplemental feeding in most sec- 
tions. Livestock have held up in 
fairly good shape during the month. 
The last hay crops were very light, 
many fields not being harvested due 
to water shortage. 


Colorado 


Abnormally warm weather pre- 
vailed, with moderate showers in 
most sections. More moisture would 
have helped range conditions. Siloing 
of corn and other feeds is nearing 
completion, under favorable condi- 
tions. A light third alfalfa crop 
was realized nearly everywhere. 
Livestock are mostly fair to good, 
some being excellent in the south- 
central portion. Livestock move- 
ment from the mountains has begun. 


Montrose 


The summer range is grazed out 
and very dry (September 22) and 
there is very little feed on the winter 
range. Very few creeks are running 
below the quaking asps; there is 
some sage but no shadscale on the 
range now. 

I haven’t heard of any lambs being 
contracted yet. The proportion of 
feeders in the crop will be about 25 
per cent greater than last year on 
account of the drouth, and those 
that can be sold as fats will be from 
4 to 5 pounds lighter in weight than 
they were last fall. Undoubtedly 
more ewe lambs will be marketed 
because some of us have to cut our 
loans down. So far as I know there 
have been no transactions in ewes 
of any age recently. 

We are paying herders $50 a 
month. 

The lamb project is an excellent 
one and those that are promoting 
it deserve much credit for their tire- 
less efforts and success. 

R. L. Edmondson. 


New Mexico 


Warm, showery weather char- 
acterized the month, being favor- 
able to livestock interests as a rule. 
Some alfalfa hay was spoiled by 
heavy rains, but pasturage and range 
forage was mostly given a good im- 
petus. The fifth cutting of alfalfa 
was made in the lower Rio Grande 
valley. Pastures and ranges are 
mostly good, and livestock are doing 
well. 


Magdalena 


During September the weather 
was wet with light frosts in some 
sections, and feed prospects are good. 

Some mixed feeder lambs have 
been taken at $4.50 and $4.75 per 
hundredweight. Generally speaking, 
weights of lambs will be about the 
same as last year, also the propor- 
tion of feeders. No sales of ewes 
have been made. 

I believe that it is a good idea to 
have the eat-more-lamb campaign. 
In some of the more thickly popu- 
lated sections it works very well. 

George Goze. 


California 


There has been little rain, but the 
forest fire hazard was gradually 
lessened in the mountains toward the 
end of the month, due to showery 
weather. The fifth cutting of 
alfalfa progressed favorably, and a 
fairly good crop was realized. Moun- 
tain ranges have improved somewhat 
in condition, and livestock are in 
satisfactory shape nearly every- 
where. 


Conditions in Mendocino County 
are good; the weather has been fair 
this fall and we have not been short 
of water. 

No prices have been offered on 
ewes in this district. Sheep are slowly 
going out of this section, being re- 
placed by cattle. 

J. K. Bigelow. 


Arizona 


Moderate to good rains came to 
nearly all sections producing a 
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luxuriant or good condition of for- 
age in the most used grazing sec- 
tions, though unseasonably hot 
weather depleted this condition 
locally. Water is generally ample, 
and the condition of livestock is 
good to excellent for this season of 
the year. 


Western Texas 


Livestock conditions are generally 
fair over this area, but are somewhat 
better over the northern Panhandle 
section. The weather has, however, 
been too dry for the best fall pas- 
turage in much of this region. It 
has been a warm month. 





Should Lamb Production 


be Lowered 


[LJNDOUBTEDLY there will be a 

reduction in lamb production 
next year. Whether this is advisable 
or not is another question, but it is 
a fact that following drouth and 
low price years there is a slump in 
the lamb crop. Part of this comes 
from less attention to breeding and 
the decreased vigor of the ewe flock. 
How much of a cut is being made in 
ewe numbers remains to develop but 
if there has been any curtailment in 
that line 1932 is going to uncover 
too much of a reduction in lamb 
shipments. A good many ewes have 
been moved from drouth areas into 
sections where there is feed. Many of 
these will be held and marketed next 
fall along with their lambs and prac- 
tically none will find the home range 
again. In keeping with the increased 
use of mutton and dressed lambs, 
that has been established because of 
low prices, producers will have to 
figure out for themselves whether it 
is wise to cut down production ma- 


terially. 
: 4 c M. Pipkin. 
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The Situation in Arizona 


T is no secret that Arizona is hav- 
ing a tough year. With copper, 
cotton, lumber and livestock, the 
state’s four most important com- 
modities, selling at the lowest levels 
in years, in some instances below the 
cost of production, things financial- 
ly are somewhat muddled. The 
slump in sheep and cattle is the most 
wide spread, every county in the 
state being affected. Some enforced 
liquidation among stockmen will 
perhaps follow, a natural sequence 
when prices take the toboggan. 
Nothing, however, has been lost 
irretrievably. Fundamentally Ari- 
zona is sound. With its mineral 
wealth, its timber, its fertile valleys 
and its grazing lands, all susceptible 
of further development and expan- 
sion, a strong “comeback” is certain. 
Fewer range ewes have been bred 
for November and December lamb- 
ing in the Salt and Gila River valleys 
this season than for several years. 
The high prices heretofore asked for 
feed in those sections, and the 
present slump in lamb prices, have 
served to discourage this feature of 
the business in those parts, a thing 
that both the farmers and sheepmen 
can ill afford to see come to an end. 
Arizona, with its fine winter 
climate, is admirably adapted for 
the production of early winter 
lambs—lambs that can be marketed 
early at high prices. It is hence to 
be regretted that the valley farmers 
and the range sheepmen can not 
agree on a price for feed that is 
profitable to both. As it is, many 
sheepmen will be forced to go back 
to the old desert lambing grounds, 
where the season is later and feed 
conditions not always so dependable. 
But few sales of breeding ewes, 
either aged or yearlings, have been 
made thus far in Arizona this year. 
Old ewes, gummers so called, bred 
for early winter’lambing are report- 
ed to have changed hands, in a few 
instances for October and Novem- 
ber delivery, at prices ranging from 
$3.00 to $4.00 per head. Due to the 
low market levels and the fact that 


young stock for replacement pur- 
poses is beyond the pale just now, old 
ewes in considerable numbers will 
necessarily, in many cases, have to 
be carried over another winter on 
the range. 

Practically all early desert lambs 
have been sold. Most of the crop 
went direct for slaughter to the 
Pacific coast and the Missouri River 
packing centers. Market reports 
seem to indicate that there was a 
large percentage of cut-backs and 
others that failed to fatten in the 
crop this year. Ordinarily lambs of 
this kind are in demand at the feed 
lots, as they can be easily warmed 
over. The demand for them this 
year, however, seems to have been 
at low ebb,the farmer-feeders ap- 
parently being out of tune with 
their bankers. 


Arizona’s late lambs, those that 
are usually sold direct to feed lot 
operators, are reported to have 
thrived nicely throughout the sum- 
mer. Good ranges of late have im- 
proved the present outlook for them 
considerably. Thus far, September 
26, no buyers of good financial 
rating for this class of lambs have 
appeared on the scene. 


Bert Haskett. 





Crop and Market Conditions 


in Oregon 
"HERE is nothing much of opti- 


mism on the Oregon wool grow- 
ers’ horizon as the fall months set in 
and winter approaches, with the pos- 
sible exception of reports from the 
Klamath Basin. It is a record of low 
prices, water shortage and dried up 
ranges. 

The one exception seems to be 
Klamath County and there an 
abundant water supply has resulted 
in much excellent fall pasture, hay 
crops that are the largest in the his- 
tory of the Klamath Basin, and the 
successful conclusion of the war 
against grasshoppers in a 30 by 75 
mile area has provided good range for 
about 40,000 cattle and 125,000 
sheep which would otherwise have 
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been forced to move out for feed at 
great expense. 

But in spite of this condition, the 
sturdy wool grower of the range 
country as well as many of the long 
time farm flock owners of western 
Oregon are heard to express confi- 
dence in the sheep industry and its 
future. “If we quit sheep, to what 
can we turn in agriculture that is 
any better than sheep?” is the ques- 
tion frequently put. Answering their 
own question, these sheepmen say, 
‘There is nothing.” 

In Lake County banks are cooper- 
ating with wool growers and ship- 
ping feeder lambs to the Midwest 
where they will be put on feed and 
then sent to market. With smaller 
and thinner lambs than usual, 9000 
of them in early sales at Lakeview 
brought prices ranging from 31/4 to 
314 cents. In an effort to get a little 
more money for the grower this plan 
was worked out. 

The lambs will be shipped on a 
feeding-in-transit rate and it is 
hoped that through this method, 
Lake County wool growers will real- 
ize possibly a dollar a head more for 
their lambs than buyers are offer- 
ing. Present indications are that at 
least 50,000 lambs will be marketed 
in this manner. The Commercial 
National Bank, C. D. Arthur, presi- 
dent, W. V. Miller, cashier and the 
Bank of Lakeview, Fred Reynolds, 
president, and Walter Leehman, 
local wool grower, are leaders in this 
movement. 

In Crook County the range is 
dried up and water is exceedingly 
scarce. By conserving every forage 
production resource, it is expected 
that both sheep and cattle operators 
have reduced their holdings to a 
point where if a normal season is ex- 
perienced, adequate hay is on hand 
for wintering. 

From Wallowa County, a usually 
favored spot, comes the report that 
the winter ranges upon which many 
thousands of cattle and sheep in that 
county depend are very dry and un- 
less plenty of fall moisture comes, it 
may be necessary for stockmen to 
feed more than usual. 

Corvallis, Ore. W. L. Teutsch 
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The Corporation Report of the Wool Market 


A hae wool market very clearly demonstrated signifi- 
cant underlying strength during September. A 
strong resistance was apparent to the adverse develop- 
ments of the month. True, there were price concessions 
in some quarters, but they were mostly limited to fine 
wools. Immediately following the London openings, 
which, incidentally, reflected somewhat smaller de- 
clines than were anticipated by many, some mills 
sought to bring this influence to bear on raw wool 
prices. As has been the case in previous adversities of 
like nature, there were wool sellers who yielded to this 
pressure and permitted their wool to be turned at a 
lower figure than similar wool could be obtained from 
the selling agency of the National or a wool firm having 
confidence in the future and a determination to hold 
for just values. 

Naturally, the first big news of the month was the 
London sales, which were about 10 per cent off on 
super-Merinos, 10 to 15 per cent off on average 
Merinos and 10 to 15 per cent off on crossbreds from 
the July 22 closing. Because of the anticipated 
decline at the London sales, buying slackened a bit for 
a short time previous. The first few days after the 
opening, however, prices showed a firmness and buying 
in this country was resumed both by topmakers and 
manufacturers. In most quarters the London decline 
was not as large as anticipated. 

The second big (and rather shocking) news of the 
month was the announcement that England had aban- 
doned the gold standard. For a while pandemonium 
reigned in commodity as well as in security markets. 
No one could, with any degree of certainty, estimate 
the results that would come from this move. Under 
the circumstances there was nothing to do but to sit 
tight. The National sat tight. As we saw it, since wool 
had already changed hands at the lowest price in history, 


and far below cost of production, it seemed natural that 
values would advance somewhat in proportion to the 
falling value of the pound sterling. We are glad to 
announce that this has come to pass. As this is being 
written (October 1, 1931), wool prices in London and 
Australia have advanced exactly in line with the decline 
in the pound sterling. Consequently, from an import- 
ing standpoint, no benefit has, as yet, come from the fall 
of the pound. In the long run we believe this 
courageous action on the part of England and the other 
countries that have followed her course will prove con- 
structive and be helpful to wool values. 

As matters now stand in this country, the foreign 
situation holds the key to the future. Consumption is 
continuing at such a high rate in America, inventories 
are so low and the general outlook for wool is so good, 
that if foreign markets show strength it will be im- 
mediately reflected here. It is significant to note that 
while some dealers made concessions on fine wool during 
September the prices on medium and lower wools re- 
mained fairly firm at the price level established the 
last few months. The National did a good volume of 
business on three-eighths wool during the month at the 
top range of prices. 

Since the wool trade has gotten a better perspec- 
tive of the London situation and had an opportunity to 
measure probable effects of England’s financial move, 
there has been partial restoration of confidence along 
Summer Street. A prominent wool merchant recently 
estimated that not more than 160,000,000 pounds of 
1931 wool was now held by the cooperative and private 
dealers. This tonnage is about equal to what was 
estimated for February of this year. Mill activity has 
been so good that manufacturers’ stocks still are very 
low. So many mills have been operating on a strictly 
order basis that their shelves are bare. So there appears 
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no need of lowering prices unless the foreign market 
goes completely to pieces and importations are possible, 
at relative values below this market. 

A slack in manufacturing during September was not 
unexpected. Normally, this let-up comes during July 
and August, which is the customary in-between season 
in the wool industry. This year, however, July and 
August saw mills kept so busy on order for the fall 
season that they had not time for the customary lull. 
It was September, therefore, before the manufacturers 
had time to clear the decks and prepare for the 1931 
spring season. New spring lines were issued during 
September and the volume of orders will determine mill 
activity during the remainder of the year. 

All indications point toward continued heavy 
buying of wool goods by retailers for both men’s and 
women’s wear. To a large extent weather conditions 
during the coming fall and winter will determine 
volume of sale. Last winter was very mild, and, conse- 
quently, the turn-over of wool fabrics was lighter than 
it would have been with more snow and zero weather. 
Regardless of the weather factor, the outlook is better 
for a large volume of sale than at any time in many 
years. 

A factor of most importance in the situation is 
“National Wool Week.” Interest in wool has gathered 
momentum and size like a giant snowball. Everywhere 
one goes one sees wool being worn. Late reports from 
Paris tell of even greater emphasis being paid wool than 
was the case a year ago. Wool surely is going over big 
in women’s wear this fall. Now that interest in wool 
appears to be at a crest, the National feels the time is 
logical to launch an intensive promotional drive to 
clinch this popularity. 

Although some adverse factors have developed 
during the month, favorable ones still predominate. It 
is quite significant that the United States has been able 
to utilize at such a fast rate the larger part of its largest 
wool clip. It is generally believed that the world can 
continue to absorb most of its present wool supply. In 
the markets of the world,the Japanese situation is 
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attracting much attention, and if Japan takes the in- 
creased volume of wool anticipated, will prove a very 
constructive factor in this country. 


With consumption having attained such a high 
level, so far this year, and stocks in mill hands so low, 
the wool market is in an excellent position to reflect al] 
constructive trends abroad. Perusal of wool consump- 
tion figures for the first seven months of the year 
reveals a very healthy situation. The movement of wool 
to consuming outlets has been far better this year than 
for many seasons. The National recently estimated that 
some of the wool houses had sold twice as much wool 
as they did in 1930. Cooperative sales have materially 
exceeded those for the corresponding period of a 
year ago. 

July consumption of wool for clothing purposes 
was 44,004,970 pounds for mills reporting to the gov- 
ernment, which represents about 75 to 80 per cent of all 
wool used, as the American Woolen Company and 
several other establishments do not divulge their opera- 
tions to government market reporters. The volume of 
clothing wool consumed by mills reporting to the 
government during the seven months has been about 
239,500,000 pounds, against 200,896,546 pounds for 
the same period of 1930. The increase in consumption 
has more than utilized the increase in domestic produc- 
tion. A revision of the consumption figures to allow 
for the 20 to 25 per cent representing mills in the non- 
reporting division would show a yearly consumption 
rate in excess of 500,000,000 pounds. The consumption 
during this period is more encouraging than for any 
time since 1923. 


As indicated in the regular market reports which 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation sends to 
growers through their local associations, the National 
is striving to exert all the constructive influence pos- 
sible on the market in the interest of the producer. 
It still has confidence in the underlying strength of the 
wool situation and still continues to do its utmost to 
obtain value for the wool it sells. 




















Two of the large buildings of the U. S. Army Base, Boston, The National has the top floor of each building. 
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Handling of 


Cooperative Wools 


Wr the 1931 cooperative wools commenced to 
roll into Boston by the trainloads, averaging several 
million pounds a week, from early spring to midsum- 
mer, Draper and Company, Inc., the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation’s sales agency, was well pre- 
pared to handle 


Having the bulk of the Cooperative 1931 wools 
centralized in a comparatively few large warehouses is 
aiding greatly in the selling activities of Draper and 
Company. All graded wools, for instance, are in one 
warehouse this year, whereas last season they were 
scattered among sev- 





them with efficien- 
cy and speed. The 
warehouse situation, 
involving the Cor- 
poration wools, is 
considerably more 
efficient that it was 
during the first year 
of operation and the 
results are apparent 
in the ability of the 
sales agency to grade 
wools quickly and 
make speedy de- 
livery on mill orders. 

Upon being se- 
lected as the selling 





Largest exclusively wool warehouse in the United States, leased by Draper & Co. 
agency for the Na- to handle Cooperative wools. 


tional, Draper and 
Company, Inc., expanded its warehouse and sales facil- 
ities considerably. At the opening of the 1930 shearing 
season, estimates on the probable Cooperative- volume 
ranged from a conservative 25,000,000 pounds to 
100,000,000 pounds for the more optimistic. The sales 
agency did not know how far to expend facilities. As 
matters developed even the highest estimates. were too 
low. With wool moving into Boston faster than anyone 
expected, the sales agency was forced to secure at that 
time extra warehouse space quickly and was unable to 
secure the excellent warehouse facilities which it now 
has. 

Profiting by the experiences of the 1930 season, the 
sales agency was well prepared long before the first 
pound of 1931 wool started for Boston. In advance 
of the shearing season the sales agency provided cen- 
tralized space for any volume that might be secured. 
Thus, the second year of national cooperative marketing 
sees the National Wool Marketing Corporation’s hold- 
ings concentrated in a few large warehouses which 
were selected on the basis of convenient location and 
good light for grading and selling operations. Coopera- 
tive wool in Boston is stored in six warehouses, five 
of which are within a few blocks of each other. 





eral. This concentra- 
tion facilitates grad- 
ing the wool into 
lines at minimum 
expense and effort. 
Samples of individ- 
ual clips, salable in 
the original bags, are 
also well concentrat- 
ed. The way Draper 
and Company has 
provided for hand- 
ling the Cooperative 
wools makes it pos- 
sible for mill repre- 
sentatives to look 
over samples repre- 
senting the entire 
National holdings 
in a minimum of time. To see a like quantity of wool 
held by smaller independent dealers would require con- 
siderably more time. During the period of heavy buying 
during the past summer the concentration of grading 
wools and excellent grading facilities have enabled the 
National to give mills much quicker delivery than they 
had been receiving. With most mills operating on an 
order basis, speedy delivery has been essential. 

It is entirely proper that the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation should have the largest and most 
up-to-date wool warehouse in the United States. This 
building was built expressly for warehousing wool 
and was formerly occupied by Jeremiah Williams 
and Company, J. Koshland and Company, Edington 
and Company, and the S. E. Hecht Company. Although 
in appearance a single, this structure is really composed 
of seven separate buildings. It measures 550,000 square 
feet of floor space and has a capacity of about 150,000 
bags or about 50,000,000 pounds of wool. Doors have 
been cut through the separating walls to convert it into 
one large warehouse. 


Because of its fine equipment and lighting this 
building is being used by Draper and Company for 
grading operations and for display of original bag wools. 
The entire top floor is the show-room for originals. 
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The warehouse is equipped with several electric hoists 
and seven large freight elevators. Arrangements were 
made by Draper and Company with the Manufacturing 
Warehouse Company, which is directly across the alley 
from the big warehouse previously described, to handle 
all the overflow grading wools. The corner of this over- 
flow warehouse can be seen at the extreme left of the 
picture. This building, like the warehouse taken by 
Draper and Company, is composed of several separate 
units. Draper and Company have taken one building, 
containing 80,000 square feet with a capacity 
of 25,000 bags or about 8,000,000 pounds of wool. 
Handling equipment includes two electric whips and 
two elevators. 

Another of the Cooperative wool warehouses is the 
old United States Army Base at Boston, shown on 
page 22. The buildings shown in the picture are two 
of the several buildings comprising the government 
base. The two top floors of these buildings have been 
taken by Draper and Company for storing wools, 
principally original bag lots. The space leased by the 
National sales agency amounts to about 350,000 square 
feet floor space, having a capacity of about 90,000 bags 
or about 30,000,000 pounds. This storage space is 
equipped with 16 large elevators, railroad spur tracks 
holding about 90 cars, and steamship facilities. It is 
ideal for storage and for receiving wools that come from 
the Pacific coast, the Gulf and Atlantic seaboard points 
via steamship. The National Sales Agency leased all 
the space that was available in the Army Base. This 
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Base is such an enormous structure that if all its space 
were available it probably could handle the warehous- 
ing of every pound of wool in the United States. 

Additional storage spaces are at the Boston wharf, 
the Victory plant and at the office building of the 
National and Draper and Company. Storage space at 
the Boston wharf embraces two buildings, containing 
about 150,000 square feet, accommodating 50,000 
bags or about 15,000,000 pounds. The Victory plant 
space embraces two buildings containing space for 
50,000 bags or about the same quantity of wool as is 
handled at the Boston wharf. Both buildings at the 
Victory plant are one story high with railroad tracks 
running between, assuring convenient handling without 
trucking. The office building of the National and 
Draper and Company is nine stories with only four 
stories being used for office purposes. 

The work of handling the Cooperative wools, from 
warehousing to grading, calls for large crews. During 
the rush season Draper and Company have several 
hundred wool handlers employed. At present fifteen 
grading crews are employed. 

The bulk of American grown wool has always been 
handled through Boston. It is close to the mills. The 
large consuming centers can be reached in a few hours. 
Warehousing facilities, sufficient for the entire clip of 
the country, are here. To handle a large volume effi- 
ciently is, therefore, only a matter of organization. And, 
the larger the tonnage, the smaller the unit cost of 
handling, a matter of considerable importance to the 
growers. 











’ | 'HE total sales by the Corporation 


in September amounted to 3,- 





September Sales of 1931 Wool by the Corporation 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kipper 


UIET trading in wool, and 

everybody in an _ optimistic 
frame of mind appear to the salient 
features at the end of. September. It 
is not denied that Great Britain’s 
financial troubles have injected into 
the domestic situation elements far 
from reassuring. 

It is hardly to be expected that 
manufacturers will have the courage 
to operate with normal freedom un- 
til the situation has become clari- 
fied, or at least until definite pro- 
gress has been made in the stabiliza- 
tion of sterling exchange. Countries 
still on the gold basis have an ad- 
vantage in trading in London and 
Bradford, as well as in the Colonies 
while the pound sterling is quoted 
as low as $3.90 (the low figure in 
the Boston market on September 
30). Much lower figures than this 
were quoted under the first impact 
of the decision of the new British 
Cabinet to depart from the gold 
standard. 

The whole financial and commer- 
cial situation has been dislocated, and 
it will naturally take time for the 
business world to readjust itself to 
the changed conditions. With the 
London auctions still going on and 
the selling days for the current series 
extended on account of a better 
market, the attention of the trade 
has naturally been focused upon 
what is going on in that market. Yet 
it is to be noted. that the advances 
secured in London and Colonial auc- 
tion markets have done no more 
than balance the depreciation of the 
pound sterling. An immediate result, 
as far as the Boston market is con- 
cerned, has been to bring imported 
wool into closer competition with 
the domestic product. 

Another result of Britain’s finan- 
cial troubles, affecting the wool 
situation, is found in the postpone- 
ment of the opening of the Mel- 
bourne auction season for a week. 
The date originally scheduled was 
September 28, but latest cabled ad- 


vices are to the effect that the open- 
ing has been postponed for a week, 
and that the offerings for the open- 
ing series are to be only 10,000 bales, 
instead of 38,000 bales, as originally 
planned. There does not appear to 
be any lack of available wool, but 
growers are disposed to withhold 
offerings until they can be assured 
of better results. This is an import- 
ant matter, if the buying power of 
the pound sterling is to become fur- 
ther lowered. 

Domestic growers are securely 
placed behind a tariff wall of 34 
cents a pound on the clean content, 
but the tariff margin is narrow 
enough to cause some to look askance 
at the possibility of increased im- 
portations of wool suitable for cloth- 
ing purposes. While it is true that 
nothing of importance has yet been 
done in Colonial markets in the way 
of increased purchases for American 
account, with the whole situation 
so uncertain and the possibility of 
future market dislocation still prob- 
lematical it is not strange that mill 
buyers and others in this market 
should hesitate over making new 
commitments. 

Notwithstanding the more or less 
adverse factors suggested above, the 
feeling in the wool trade, as well as 
in manufacturing circles, is reason- 
ably cheerful. Good progress has 
been made in turning over the new 
domestic clip. The worsted mills 
have been busy, and appear to have 
bought freely to cover actual needs. 
The extent to which they have an- 
ticipated future needs is not known, 
but the present attitude of mill 
buyers seems: to indicate that the 
mills are in an easy position as re- 
gards supplies of raw wool. 

On the other hand, the wool trade 
is also in a comparatively easy posi- 
tion. Enough wool has been sold to 
ease the financial strain. The ques- 
tion of profit can not be settled so 
easily. Prices have not shown the 
desired upward trend, something 
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which has an important bearing 
upon the matter of a profitable 
turnover, but at least there have 
been no losses to record. As a mat- 
ter of fact the range of prices for 
the month of September on all Ter- 
ritory and Texas wools has been 
downward. In some cases as much as 
3 cents a clean pound has been 
shaved off values. The greatest 
changes noted being for short fine 
wools or other wools suitable for 
the topmakers. 


Beyond the temporary dislocation 
of the market due to financial con- 
ditions in England, it is fair to say 
that the situation is still dominated 
by the goods market. There has been 
much satisfaction in wool circles 
over the way that the consumption 
of wool by American mills is hold- 
ing up. In the latest available report 
on consumption of wool given out 
by the Department of Commerce, 
the total consumption by American 
mills for the month of July was 
48,715,507 pounds by the mills re- 
porting, which compares with 41,- 
124,116 pounds in June and 30,620,- 
§28 pounds in July, 1930. 

Since January 1, 1931, the total 
consumption has been 270,995,474 
pounds for the mills reporting, 
which compares with 225,499,349 
pounds for the same period in 1930, 
an approximate gain of 45,500,000 
pounds for the period. The August 
report, now due, ought to show 
similar handsome gains over a year 
ago, if not over recent months. As 
usual, the consumption reports of 
the Department are affected by two 
important factors; namely, the in- 
completeness of the compilation, 
some of the largest mills in the 
country not reporting to the gov- 
ernment, and the further fact that 
the published figures include the 
consumption of carpet wools, which 
do not enter into competition with 
domestic wools. 

That trade reports and private ad- 
vices from the mills bear out these 
consumption figures in full is also 
regarded as an encouraging feature, 
as thereby a continued heavy con- 
sumption of the staple seems to be 
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assured. The return of the wool tex- 
tile industry to normalcy has been 
a slow process, and is by no means 
yet complete. Yet the trend seems 
to be in the right direction, which 
induces an increasing feeling of con- 
fidence on the part of all those con- 


cerned in the growing and market- 


ing of raw wool. Some of the 
changes in policies and methods 
recently accomplished in the indus- 
try are expected to persist, even 
though the wool trade should find 
itself again on the crest of the high 
wave of prosperity. 

Though candidly admitting that 
the situation is still beset by unusual 
and perplexing problems, wool men 
are resolutely facing the future, con- 
fident of returning prosperity and 
willing to do their part in bringing 
it about. The lack of outstanding 
price changes in the wool market as 
it is developed from day to day in 
no way detracts from this determin- 
ation. Most wool men look for a 
change for the better as the needs 
of the mills develop later. 

As far as offerings of Territory 
wools are concerned, the market was 
without salient feature for most of 
September. It is always difficult to 
advance prices when the demand 
lags. Both manufacturers and top- 
makers have been operating cau- 
tiously, especially in the latter part 
of the month. This has had only 
moderate effect upon the attitude of 
the independent holders of domestic 
wool. These are said to be fairly well 
sold for the season, in some cases 
being 50 to 60 per cent of their 
season’s takings, or even more. 

Most of the recent transactions 
on the fine side of the market have 
been in topmaking and French 
combing wools. This is not a new 
feature, as topmakers have been 
looking for cheap wools all the sea- 
son. The best of topmaking offer- 
ings have not generally brought over 
55 cents, though some choice lots are 
still reported as being held at 57 
cents, though slow of sale. For top- 
making wools of the New Mexico 
and similar type, the market is about 
§0 to 52 cents clean. 
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For the finer and better-stapled 
wool, Ohio delaines and similar, the 
demand has been rather quiet, and 
prices at the end of the month are 
fairly steady, though on a somewhat 
lower basis than was quoted a month 
ago. Territory fine staple, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming or similar, is now 
quotable at 62 to 63 cents, though 
buyers are slow to pay the top 
figure, unless for exceptionally 
choice lots. There is a steady demand 
for Texas wools of the better type. 
Average to good ten to twelve- 
months’ lots are quotable on the 
clean basis of 55 to 58 cents clean, 
though really choice twelve-months’ 
lots are still held at 60 cents, and 
occasionally might bring that figure. 

There continues to be considerable 
interest on the part of mill buyers in 
the three-months’ combing wools, 
whether Territories or fleeces, and 
really choice lots of this grade are 
said to be getting scarce. The market 
is steady to firm at 45 to 50 cents 
for the run of the market, though 
some good lots are still firmly held 
at 51 to 52 cents. Quarter-bloods 
are not quite as firm as they were a 
month ago, though the growing 
scarcity of the three-months’ grade 
is expected to help the sale of 
quarter-bloods in the near future. 
The market for this grade is quot- 
able at about 40 to 43 cents, though 
some lots are held for more money, 
even up to 45 cents in some cases, 
it is said. Very little change is noted 
in prices in the recent trading, 
though comparisons show that the 
range of prices is somewhat lower 
than a month ago. 

In fleece wools, Ohio and similar 
fleeces appear to be quotable on a 
somewhat lower basis than at the 
end of August. With the possible 
exception of three-eighths-blood 
combing, choice Ohio delaines have 
been quotable during the month as 
high as 27 cents in the grease, with 
small sales, but today this grade can 
not be quoted at over 25 to 264 
cents, with 26 cents about the top 
of the actual market. In the same 
way, half-blood combing wools 


have sagged a trifle from the recent 


‘ 


top and are now quotable at 24 to 
244 cents usually, though some lots 
are still held at 25 cents. Owing to 
the exceptionally keen demand for 
three-eighths-blood combing, this 
gtade is now quoted on practically 
the same basis as half-blood, namely, 
24 to 24%4 cents, with a steady 
demand in the face of a rapidly less- 
ening supply. Quarter-blood Ohio 
and Michigan wools are selling 
rather slowly on the basis 21 to 22 
cents. There has been some demand 
of late for clothing fleeces, current 
quotations being 21 to 22 cents for 
fine clothing, 20 to 21 cents for 
half-blood clothing and 21 to 22 
cents for three-eighths-blood cloth- 
ing. 

The position of worsted wools 
and topmaking sorts appears from 
the above resume to be fairly good, 
with the market favorable to in- 
creased strength as soon as the needs 
of the mills develop in greater 
volume. The same is not true of 
woolen wools, at least not to the 
same extent. The demand has been 
slow for this type of wool stock all 
the month, especially for anything 
in the way of scoured Territory 
wools. 

There is some call for scoured 
New Mexicans, though trade is 
generally slow and uncertain. The 
best lots are quoted at about 58 to 
60 cents for No. 1 and 48 to 50 cents 
for No. 2. The No. 3 grade is 
nominally quoted at about 40 cents. 
California wools are selling at about 
§0 to 52 cents clean for Northern, 
48 to 50 cents for Middle Counties 
and 46 to 48 cents for Southern. 
Fall scoured and carbonized is 
quoted at 45 to 50 cents. 

Summarized, the market presents 
the appearance of considerable un- 
derlying strength, though trading 
at the moment is slow. The big sum- 
mer movement is over, but another 
buying wave is expected to material- 
ize during the next two months. 
Much depends upon the foreign 
situation as regards prices, but the 
stabilization of the pound sterling 
is predicted and confidently looked 
for with resulting benefits to the 
textile industry at home and abroad. 
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Averages at the Wyoming 
Ram Sale 


T the fourth annual ram sale 

held under the management of 

the Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 

ciation at Casper on September 22- 

23, a total of 1503 rams, 1460 of 

which were range rams, went 
through the ring. 

Rambouillet stud rams entered by 
the Deer Lodge Farms Co., of Deer 
Lodge, Montana, took the high 
prices in that section, going at $40 
and $32.50. In the range ram divi- 
sion for Rambouillets, John H. 
Seely & Sons Co. of Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, sold a pen of eleven head at 
$25 each and J. K. Madsen of the 
same place had a pen of eighteen 
that brought $23 a head. The Ram- 
bouillet Company of Bozeman, 
Montana, also sold a pen of five 
yearlings at $26. 

In the Hampshire range ram sec- 
tion, the Wood Live Stock Company 
of Spencer, Idaho, sold two pens of 
five head at $26 and $24 per head; 
also a pen of ten at $24 each, and a 
pen of twenty at $20 a head. 

Averages for the sale were as 
follows: 


STuD RANGE 
Rambouillets $24.38 $12.30 
Cortames 5 22.50 16.92 
Hampshires —__. 50.00 7.35 
Columbia-Rambouillets___ 15.00 
Lincoln-Rambouillets_______ 14.23 





The Pocatello Ram Sale 


NE thousand rams were cleared 

in the sale held at Pocatello on 
October 2 under the management of 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association. 
The general average of $13.61 was 
made on the entire list of sales. Four 
hundred and forty-seven Hampshire 
yearlings averaged $14.20 with the 
top figure of $21.00. One hundred 
and seventy-five ram lambs of the 
same breed made $13.88. A small 
offering of Rambouillet yearlings 
sold at very low figures with the top 
figure of $12.00 per head for one 
range pen. Crossbreds also were 
not in strong demand, about one 
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hundred head being cleared. Fifty- 
four Suffolk-Hampshire yearlings 
averaged $21.20, with the top at 
$30.00. Forty Panama yearlings 
averaged $23.25. 

Stud rams were not offered as this 
sale is conducted by the Idaho As- 
sociation for the accommodation of 
growers buying rams for service 
only on the range. 





Rambouillet and Hampshire 
Awards at the Utah 
State Fair 


Rambouillets 


Aged Ram: 1, J. K. Madsen, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah; 2, W. S. Hansen Co., 
Collinston, Utah; 3, W. D. Candland, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

Yearling Ram: 1, A. C. Stewart, Ab- 
botsford, B. C., Canada; 2, W. D. 
Candland; 3, J. K. Madsen. 

Ram Lamb: 1, W. D. Candland; 2, 
J. K. Madsen; 3, A. C. Stewart. 

Aged Ewe: 1, 3, W. S. Hansen Co.; 
2, W. D. Candland. 

Yearling Ewe: 1, J. K. Madsen; 2, 
W. S. Hansen; 3, W. D. Candland. 

Ewe Lamb: 1, 3, W. D. Candland; 
2, J. K. Madsen. 

Breeder’s Pen: 1, 3, W. D. Candland; 
2, J. K. Madsen. 

Breeder’s Flock: 1, J. K. Madsen; 2, 
W. D. Candland; 3, W. S. Hansen Co. 

Champion Ram: J. K. Madsen. 

Champion Ewe: W. S. Hansen Co. 


Hampshires 


Aged Ram: 1, Mathews Bros., Ovid, 
Idaho; 2, W. P. Hubbard, Junction 
City, Oregon; 3, Albert Smythe, Hunt- 
ington, B. C., Canada. 

Yearling Ram: 1, 2, Mt. Haggin 
Land & Live Stock Co., Anaconda, 
Mont.; 3, Albert Smythe. 


Rambouillet Stud Rams sold in the Wyoming Sale by Deer Lodge Farms Company. 
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Ram Lamb: 
W. P. Hubbard. 

Aged Ewe: 1, Mt. Haggin; 2, Math- 
ews Bros.; 3, Albert Smythe. 

Yearling Ewe: 1, Mt. Haggin; 2, 
Mathews Bros.; 3, W. P. Hubbard. 

Ewe Lamb: 1, 2, Mt. Haggin; 3, Al- 
bert Smythe. 

Breeder’s Pen: 1, Mt. Haggin; 2, W. 
P. Hubbard; 3, Mathews Bros. 

Breeder’s Flock: 1, Mt. Haggin; 2, 
Mathews Bros.; 3, A. Smythe. 

Champion Ram: Mt. Haggin Land 
& Live stock Co. 

Champion Ewe: 
& Live Stock Co. 

American Hampshire Special: 1, Mt. 
Haggin; 2, W. P. Hubbard; 3, Mathews 
Bros. 


S. P. Nielson of Nephi, Utah, won 
the championship .in both the Suf- 
folk ram and Suffolk ewe classes 
and also took the championship in 
the Lincoln ewe class. The cham- 
pionship in the Lincoln ram stock 
went to Harry Crandell of Cass 
City, Mich. 


1, Mt. Haggin; 2, 3, 


Mt. Haggin Land 





Reduced Pasture Charges 


at Fremont Yards 


T= September Wool Grower 
failed to include in its announce- 
ment of lower feed charges, those 
now in effect at the Fremont 
(Nebr.) Stock Yards. Grazing 
charges there are now four cents per 
head per day for the first day, three 
cents per head per day for the next 
two days, and two cents per head per 
day thereafter, with twenty-four 
hours in the pasture constituting a 
day regardless of the time of arrival. 
These rates have applied since 
August 1. | 
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Cooperative Lamb Feeding Contracts 


lamb producer this year is 
facing a very unfavorable situa- 
tion in disposing,of his lambs. The 
climatic conditions on many of the 
western ranges have not been favor- 
able for finishing a high quality 
lamb ready for the packing plant. 
The per cent of feeder lambs coming 
from the ranges is somewhat above 
normal. 

The farmers in the feeding areas 
are facing a situation almost as un- 
favorable as that of the lamb pro- 
ducer. They have a large amount of 
feed, but farm prices of their prod- 
uct are so low that their grain will 
sell for but very little more than 
the cost of transportation, and be- 
sides there is difficulty in securing 
feeding loans. A logical step would 
be to concentrate their products by 
feeding the grain to livestock. The 
price of fat lambs is very low, but it 
is still considerably higher than the 
price being paid for grain, when 
measured in terms of the price of 
feeder lambs and the gains that can 
be put on with a given amount of 
feed. 

Although the prices being paid for 
fat lambs are very low, they are not 
as low as the prices that prevail for 
many of the 1931 feed crops. The 
farmers are willing to feed their 
cheap feeds to livestock if they can 
secure the financial assistance. 

The lamb raisers, where they are 
not forced to sell for cash, are will- 
ing, in many cases, to consign their 
lambs to the feeder providing some 
satisfactory feeding plan can be 
worked out. Both the producers 
and the feeders realize that a co- 
operative feeding plan properly 
formulated and carried out may be 
advantageous to both parties. A sav- 
ing in transportation and marketing 
costs may be made by “feeding in 
transit.” The lambs should reach the 
feed lots in a shorter time and in a 
healthier and better condition, which 
results in more satisfactory gains. 


By A. F. Vass, University of Wyoming 


‘A feeding contract, in order to be 
satisfactory to both parties, should 
permit them to share in the profits 
in proportion to their expenditures 
in the enterprise, and the same 
should apply to the financial losses) 
Some of the 1930 feeder contracts 
were not favorable to the feeder, 
and would reflect in a loss to the 
producers this year. Some Iowa feed- 
ers report that the contract under 
which lambs were fed in that state 
last year were very much one-sided 
and unfair to the farmer ‘feeder. 
That there is sufficient ground for 
their conclusion is a well recognized 
fact. The writer pointed out the 
weakness of these contracts to the 
producers last year. They were so 
drawn up that they gave the feeder 
a handsome profit if fat prices went 
up, but they did not give him the 
necessary spread if they remained 
low. They remained low and the 
feeder lost. They were weak in that 
they allowed a wider feeding margin 
on the high priced lambs, whereas 
they should have allowed a wider 
margin on low priced lambs. 

Those who fed under the plans 
suggested in the sliding scale as given 
in the July, 1930 issue of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower did not, as a 
rule, lose money. In most cases they 
received more for their feed than 
they would have received for it as a 
cash crop. They were also allowed 
interest on their feed, labor, and 
other items of cost. Under that 
sliding scale the feeder was allowed 
$2.82 per hundredweight spread on 
§-cent lambs, and $2.58 per hun- 
dredweight spread on 6-cent lambs. 
The “spread” necessary to feed 
lambs this season will be less than 
in 1930 due to a reduction in cer- 
tain cost items, especially feed. The 
necessary spread on 5-cent lambs this 
season is about $2.17 per hundred- 
weight. 

The writer recommended to the 
Wyoming growers in 1930 that they 
allow the feeder 12.5 cents per 


pound for feed lot gains, which was 
100 to 150 per cent more per pound 
than the producer was receiving for 
his feeder lambs. Due to cheaper 
feed this season the average feeder 
should be able to put on gains in 
the feed lot at a cost of about 83/, 
cents per pound. 

Table I shows the items of cost, 
credit, cost of feed lot gains, and in 
line 24, a sliding scale of needed 
margins for the different priced 
lambs for the 1931 season. 

Line 1 shows the cost of the 60- 
pound feeder lambs per head when 
prices per hundredweight 
from $4 to $6. 

Line 2 gives the feed cost per 
lamb for a 100-day feeding period. 
The daily ration is given at the bot- 
tom of the table. The prices used 
for feeds are those prevailing in some 
areas at the present time. If feed 
prices in any particular area differ 
from the above, the feed cost item 
can be adjusted to fit local condi- 
tions. The feed costs this year will 
be approximately one-third less than 
in 1930. The daily feed cost per 
lamb is 1.77 cents. The ration sup- 
plies 1.885 pounds of total digestive 
nutriments,and is considered suffi- 
cient for a daily gain of one-fourth 
pound. 

The interest costs on lambs and 
feed are given in lines 3 and 4 and 
are based on four-month loans at 
7 per cent. Lines § to 10 are ex- 
plained in the July, 1930 issue of 
the National Wool Grower. Slight 
changes have been made in some of 
the items. The marketing costs (line 
10) will vary with the distance 
from market. This figure will need 
to be agreed upon in connection 
with each contract that calls for 
anything more than the payment 
of the feeder at a fixed price for 
gains put on. 

The total charge, including the 
cost of the lamb, feeding, and mar- 
keting, ranges from $5.92 for a 4- 
cent lamb to $7.17 for a 6-cent 


range 
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TABLE I 


Items of Cost, Credit, Necessary Feeding Margin, Cost of Feed Lot Gains and 
Sliding Scale for the Different Priced Lambs for the 1931 Season 


Contracts for Cooperative Feeding 


One rather satisfactory and simple 

















Price per cwt. for feeder lambs$4.00 $4.50 $5.00 $5.50 $6.00 form of contract has been for the 
Costa Per Head producer to allow the feeder a ‘cer- 
1. Value of 60-pound lambs 2.40 2.70 3.00 3.30 3.60 tain amount for gains put on in the 
2. Feed cost per lamb 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 feed lot. The chief advantage of 
3. Interest on lamb_____ .06 .06 .07 .08 08 this plan is its simplicity. The lambs 
ae ee 05 05 05 05 05 are weighed in at the feeding lots on 
s. Sg ow te : es Fu yA = a 12 or more hour shrink and are 
Horse labor or truck. 110—Ss«sS—=C«é<iSsC Sst‘ WeBed ut on the same basis. Line 
8. Building and equipment. 05 05 .05 05 0s 23 of Table I shows the cost per 100 
9. General farm exp. and misc... .04 .04 .04 04 .04 pound gain where the feeder supplies 
10. Marketing ———________ —- +87 87 87 87 ‘87 the feed, labor, equipment, stands 
11. Total charge —_______.._ 5.92 6.23 6.55 6.86 7:17 the death loss, and receives the fer- 
ee ek Oo .28 -28 .28 .28 Cilinenchis: om, tha wee tal 
13. Net cost per head... 5.64 5.95 6.27 6.58 6.89 : 
14. Pound gain per head...27.5 27.5 27.8 27.8 27.5 __ Prices shown at the foot of Table I. 
15. Weight of lambs_.___.87.5 87.5 87.5 87.5 87.5 According to this table the feeder 
16. Total cost per hundredweight........ 6.45 6.80 7.18 7.52 7.87 should receive about $8.72 per hun- 
Costs Per 100 Lbs. Gain dredweight for gains put on in the 
ee EEE 7.09 7.09 7.09 7.09 feed lot this season, which is 75 per 
si pon = ee oe, i ee foe Cae +73 cent more per pound than the pro- 
19. ee eee ‘ B ; : ° we 
20. Feed lot petonag a a... 8.66 8.72 8.76 ggo ducer is receiving for 5-cent lambs. 
21. Marketing cost __ i 3.16 3.16 3.16 3.16 Another form of contract that has 
22. Total charges less credits........11.78 11.82 11.88 11.92 11.96 been used is to turn the lambs over 
23. Cost per 100-Ib. gain, feeder sup- to the feeder at a given price per 
plies feed, labor, equipment, pound and then allow the feeder to 
receives fertilizer ——— 8.72 8.72 8.72 8.72 8.72 peter die Sean an de otek at ie 
24. Necessary spread or margin per cwt. 2.45 2.30 2.17 2.02 1.87 








Daily Ration Used in Computing This Table 


FEED 
Days on feed—110 Grain-barley 
Daily gain—'4 lb. 
Death loss—3 % 


Value of fert. per ton 75c 


Hay-alfalfa 
Beet-pulp-wet 
5 


Lbs. 


Price Feed Cost Digestible 
Amount Per Ton in Cents Nutrients 
Sib. $15.00 .60 .635 
1.5 8.00 .60 774 
ee ae 4.0 1.60 Pe -320 
a 25.00 + 2) -156 
Pe Le 3 


1.885 








lamb. The cost per head, after de- 
ducting 28 cents for the value of 
the fertilizer, ranges from $5.64 to 
$6.89. The lambs are on feed 110 
days, and gain 27.5 pounds, which 
gives them a final weight of 87.5. 
The cost per head (line 13) divid- 
ed by the final weight (87.5) gives 
the cost per hundredweight at the 
market, and ranges from $6.45 for 
4-cent lambs to $7.87 for 6-cent 
lambs. The difference between the 
entering price of the lamb and the 
cost at the market represents the 
“necessary spread” or margin per 
hundredweight. Line 24 shows that 
this margin ranges from $2.45 on 
4-cent lambs to $1.87 on 6-cent 
lambs. These figures all are based on 
requirements for breaking even after 


paying for lambs, feed, and all ex- 
pense. They do not include any 
margin for additional profit. 

The feed cost per pound of gain 
is 7.09 cents, and other feed lot 
costs range from 2.5 to 2.7 cents 
per pound of gain. The feed lot 
costs, less fertilizer per 100 pound 
gain, is given in line 20 and ranges 
from $8.62 on 4-cent lambs to $8.80 
on 6-cent lambs. The marketing 
cost per 100 pound gain is given in 
line 21. The total charges less 
credits per pound gain are given-in 
line 12, and range from 11.78 to 
11.96 cents. This will vary accord- 
ing to whether freight rates amount 
to more or less than 87 cents per 
head on fat lambs (line 10), or one 
dollar per hundred. 


feeding period at a given price per 
pound. For example, the producer 
could turn over his lambs to the 
feeder at 6 cents with the provision 
that the feeder shall receive $6.79 
per hundredweight for the lambs 
when they are returned at the end 
of the feeding period. The same 
result is secured by allowing the 
feeder 8.72 cents per pound for the 
gain—this on the basis of feed prices 
shown at the foot of Table I. 

A third form of lamb contract 
that has been used rather extensively, 
is where the producer puts in the 
lambs at the prevailing ranch price, 
and the feeder puts in his feeds, 
labor, and other items of cost at 
prevailing farm prices. The lambs 
are finished and marketed and the 
net proceeds from the sales are 
divided between: the producer and 
the feeder in direct proportion to 
the contributions that each have 
made. 

Some difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in this type of contract by 
the inability of the producer and 
feeder to agree on the entering values 


of the lambs and feed, methods of 
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feeding, death loss, marketing and 
other items of cost. In order to 
clear up some of these questionable 
points the writer called a meeting of 
representatives of animal husbandry 
departments, that were attending 
the 1931 outlook conference in 
Salt Lake City. No definite set of 
rules or regulations were adopted, 
but the following plan is based, to 
some extent, on the suggestions of 
the committee members. 

The valuation and investment of 
each party to the contract are based 
on the following: 

1. Valuation of livestock is 
based on the current value of feeders 
of similar grade and weight. 

2. Valuation of feed is based on 
the current farm price of the feeds 
used. All feeds on hand and those 
purchased should be measured or 
weighed in the presence of both 
parties, or a third party in order that 
the actual amount used may be 
checked. 

3. Method of feeding should be 
agreed upon by both parties. The ex- 
tent of pasturing and dry lot feed- 
ing, and ration to be used should be 
determined in advance. The feeder 
should keep and furnish the grower 
an accurate record of all feeds fed. 

4. Seven per cent interest is al- 
lowed the grower for four months 
for his investment in lambs. The 
feeder is allowed the same rate of 
interest on his feed for four months. 

§. The feeder is allowed wages 
for his labor, and a return for his 
horse or truck labor. This amounts 
to approximately 25 cents per head 
for man labor and 10 cents per head 
for horse ‘or truck labor. 

6. The feeder is given credit for 
the use of building and equipment 
and miscellaneous expenses to the 
extent of 9 cents per head. 

7. The feeder receives the fer- 
tilizer which has a value of approxi- 
mately 28 cents per head when the 
fertilizer is given a value of 75 cents 
per ton. This is handled as a charge 
against the feeder. 

8. The minimum length of the 
feeding period, and the approximate 
amount of gains should be agreed 
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upon in advance. The lambs should 
be well bedded, handled, and fed in 
a way that will keep down death loss 
and tend to fatten rather than grow 
them. 

9. The grower and feeder should 
discuss and make approximate ar- 
rangements for a marketing plan. 
The approximate date, place and 
commission firm should be designat- 
ed before the close of the feeding 
period. It may be desirable to agree 
on marketing plans at the time the 
contract is signed. 

10. The division of the net pro- 
ceeds, after shipping and marketing 
costs have been paid, will be divided 
between the grower and the feeder 
in proportion to the amount that 
each has contributed. 

11. The death loss is borne by 
each party in direct proportion to 
the amount that he has contributed 
to the investment, but arrangements 
may be made so that in case of an 
abnormal loss, due to a specific cause, 
the responsibility may be determined 
and the losses paid for accordingly. 


12. A board of arbitration 
should be provided for. In the in- 
terests of both parties, a statement 
similar to the following should be 
included in the contract. “It is the 
intention of the parties of both part 
to fulfill all provisions of this con- 
tract and in case of disagreement 
on any point or points to select an 
arbitration board of three whose 
decision, after considering the case 
will be accepted by both parties as 
final without recourse to courts of 
law. One member on the arbitra- 
tion board will be selected by each 
party to the contract, the third to 
be chosen by the two members 
selected. In addition to the con- 
tracting parties the contract should 
be signed by two witnesses, one of 
whom may be the local banker.” 

Under the above arrangement, 
with the feed prices and expenses 
shown and lambs bringing $7.50, the 
result would be that the lamb grow- 
er would get 5.3 cents per pound 
for the lambs as delivered and the 








TABLE II. 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND DIVISIONS OF NET PROCEEDS 


IN A LAMB FEEDING CONTRACT 


Number of lambs on feed. 


1,000 





Number of days on feed__... 


110 





60 





Initial weight of the lamb 


27.5 





Pounds of gain per lamb... 
Final weight of the lamb 


87.5 





Grower contributes: 


1,000 60-Ib. lambs at 5 cents... 
Interest on lambs, 4 mo. at 7 per cent 


Feeder contributes: 
Feed: 
44 tons grain at $15 


cate $ 3,000.00 


70.00 $3,070.00 


660.00 





82.5 tons hay at $8 


660.00 





220 tons beet pulp at $1.60... 


11 tons C.S.C. at $25 


352.00 
275.00 





Interest on feed 4 mo. at 7 per cent 


Man labor at 7 cents per head per mo 
Horse and truck labor 


45.94 
250.00 
100.00 





Building and-equipment__.____________- 


Misc. farm expenses 


50.00 
40.00 $2,432.94 





Feeder receives: 


356 tons fertilizer worth 75 cents per ton... 


$2,165.94 
$5,235.94 





Investment of both grower and feeder 


RECEIPTS AND PROFITS 


$6,365.62 





970 87.5-lb. lambs—84,875 at $7.50 
Shipping and marketing costs 


843.90 





Net Procreeps 


-.$$,521.72 





Grower contributed $3,070 of the $5,235.94 or 58.6 per cent. 
Feeder contributed’ $2,165.94 of the $5,235.94 or 41.4 per cent. 
Grower receives 58.6 per cent of the net proceeds or $3,235.73. 
Feeder receives 41.4 per cent of the net proceeds or $2,285.99. 
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feeder would get 9 cents per pound 
for the gains put on. 

Table II shows the contributions 
that the grower and the feeder make 
in a share feeding contract. The 
figures used in livestock and feed 
valuations, and the final selling 
prices are not to be considered as 
indicative of what should or will 
prevail during the 1931 season. The 
days on feed, weight, and gains on 
lambs, feeding ration, and other 
items of cost are based on extensive 
feeding investigations, and are in- 
dicative of what the good feeder 
may expect under normal condi- 
tions. If the original weight of the 
lambs are lighter, or if the lambs 
are fed for a longer period, and 
greater gains put on, the feeder 
should receive a larger share of the 
proceeds. 


Summary 


The type of lamb feeding con- 
tract to use is the one that is best 
adapted to the local conditions. If 
the feeder carries the risk of a drop 
in the future market prices he should 
receive the profits that go with a 
rising market; whereas the producer 
who carries the risk of the loss on a 
declining market should have the 
profits that go with a rising market. 

One of the simplest and perhaps 
one of the best forms of contract 
feeding is where the producer allows 
the feeder a certain amount per 
pound for gains put on in the feed 
lot. The producer carries the risk 
of declining markets and the feed- 
er carries the death loss risk. The 
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cost of feed lot gains this year in 
those areas where feed prices cor- 
respond to the ones given in the 
table will be approximately -: 72 
per hundredweight. 

Where lambs weighing 60 ei 
are fed for 110 days and put on a 
gain of 27.5 pounds, the producer 
should receive approximately 58.6 
per cent and the feeder 41.4 per 
cent of the net proceeds. If the 
lambs are fed for a longer period 
and a greater gain the feeder should 
receive a larger per cent of the net 
proceeds. 

A form for memorandum of 
agreement embodying the above 
principles and methods of distribu- 
tions of proceeds is printed in this 
issue under the heading, ‘Three 
Styles of Cooperative Lamb Feed- 
ing Contracts.” 








Three Styles of Cooperative Lamb 
Feeding Contracts 


A Wyoming Cooperative 
Feeding Contract 
This contract made and entered into this 


eS , 1931, by and between 
, hereinafter called the 





grower, and 
‘hereinafter called the feeder. 

The grower agrees to deliver to the feed- 
OA a ite iitnaixnionsrccdtianitnniies railroad 
loading yards of the feeder, approximately 

.. healthy, normal western feeder lambs 
averaging in weight as near as practical be- 
P pounds per 
head. Said lambs shall be delivered, weigh- 
ed and turned over to the feeder at the 
loading yards. 





The grower shall pay trans- 
portation costs to the unloading point where 
the lambs are to be fed, which amount 
shall be deducted from the gross market 
receipts, as a marketing expense, and re- 
turned to the grower. 

The grower shall be given credit for the 
value of the lambs based on the value of 
feeder lambs of similar grade and weight 
on the market, less the cost 





of the transportation and marketing charges 
from the ranch to the._____ market. 


The grower shall be given credit for in- 
terest at 7 per cent on the investment in 
lambs, based on the market value deter- 
mined above, from the time that they enter 
the feed lot until the fat lambs are mar- 
keted. 

The feeder shall be given credit for all 
feeds used in the fattening process. e 
amount of feed on hand shall be determined 
by measure or weight in the presence of 
both parties or a representative of the par- 
ties. The unit price of the feeds shall be 
as follows: alfalfa hay. per ton, corn 

per bu., barley ____ per bu., wheat 
per bu., oats... per bu., beet pulp — 
per ton, silage. per ton, cottonseed cake 

_.... per ton, wal straw _____.. per ton. Ad- 
ditional feeds purchased shall be paid for 
by the feeder and shall be figured at actual 
purchase price. 

The lambs shall be on beet top or 
pasture for not more than days for 
which the feeder shall be allowed a credit 
ree . The lambs shall be on dry lot 
feeding for approximately days. The 
average daily dry lot ration shall consist of 


approximately______. is, = of hay, 
to ........ lbs. of grain, Ibs. of 
beet pulp, ___.. ws Ibs. ‘of ‘silage, ae 


to _.... lbs. of cottonseed cake, and salt 
and minerals where needed. ‘The feeder 
shall keep and furnish the grower an ac- 
curate record of all feeds used. 


The feeder shall be allowed interest at 7 
per cent on the value of the feeds used from 
the beginning of the feeding period until 
the lambs are sold. 

The feeder shall receive 7 cents per head 


‘per month for man labor, 3 cents per head 


per month for horse or truck labor, 5 cents 
per head per feeding period for building and 
equipment, and 4 cents per head per feeding 
period for miscellaneous expenses, based on 
the number of lambs entering the feed lot. 

The fertilizer valued at____. per ton shall 
be the individual property of the feeder, but 
the value thereof shall be deducted from 
the amount of the above contributions 
credited to the feeder in arriving at the net 
investment that the feeder has in the enter- 
prise. ‘The amount of fertilizer produced 
shall be arbitrarily based on the production 
of one-tenth of a ton per month per lamb 
marketed. 

In all of the lamb feeding operations the 
feeder shall exercise due care and diligence. 
He shall exercise his best judgment, insofar 
as it conforms to the above specifications, 
in selecting and using such feeds and com- 
bination of feeds as will result in satisfac- 





tory and reasonable gains that will tend to 
fatten, rather than grow the lambs. The 
feeder shall provide ample shelter, bedding, 
water and salt, and shall keep the pens in 
a clean and sanitary condition during the 
feeding period. . The utmost care shall be 
used to avoid getting the lambs “off feed” 
or “slipping” the wool. 

The approximate date, place of market- 
ing, and commission firm or agency shall 
be agreed upon by both parties at least two 
weeks before the close of the feeding period. 


Division of Sales Receipts 


When the feeding operation is finished 
and the lambs marketed, and after freight, 
labor, commission charges, and miscellaneous 
expenses have been determined and deduct- 
ed from the gross market receipts, the 
division of the net return shall be calculated 
from the ratio of the investment that each 
has contributed to the feeding enterprise. 
The grower shall receive the same per cent 
of the net returns as he has contributed to 
the total investment, and the feeder shall 
receive the same per cent of the net returns 
as he has contributed to the total invest- 
ment. 

The normal death loss in the feed lot, 
and in transit from the feed lot to the mar- 
ket, shall be borne by each party in direct 
proportion to his investment, but in case of 
an abnormal death loss due to a specific 
cause the responsibility of the loss shall be 
determined and the excess losses paid for 
accordingly. 

It is the intention of the parties of both 
part to fulfill all provisions of this contract 
and in case of a disagreement on any point 
or points to select an arbitration board of 
three whose decision, after considering the 
case, will be accepted by both parties as 
final without recourse to courts of law. 
One member of the arbitration board shall be 
selected by each party to the contract, the 
third member to be selected by the two 
members selected by the grower and feeder. 


I hereby agree to all the provisions of 
this memorandum of understanding. 











Signed: 
Grower. 
Signed: 
Feeder. 
Witness: 
Witness: 














2. A Montana Contract Form 


"THE following form of coopera- 
tive lamb feeding contract is 
being extensively employed in Mon- 
tana. It provides for the sharing of 
both parties in profits or losses. 


THIS AGREEMENT made and entered 
into this ____.. ee A. D., 1931, by 
and between ; 
doing business at... 








hereinafter referred to as First Party, and 


of 
hereinafter referred to as Second Party, 


WITNESSETH: 


That for and in consideration of the sum 
of One Dollar ($1.00) and the promises 
herein interchanged and other good and 
valuable considerations the receipt of which 
is hereby acknowledged, the 





First Party hereby agrees that he 


1. Will buy approximately lambs 
at the lowest price possible and not to 
cents per pound plus a buy- 
ing commission of 10 cents per head. 


2. Will deliver these lambs to Second 
Party on board cars at a Northern Pacific 
Railway point between the dates of. ‘ 
Te! A eee 5 WIS: 


3. Will buy thrifty feeder lambs of 
good quality. rejecting all sick, cull, lame, 
shelly, or otherwise unmerchantable lambs 
and individual lambs under 45 pounds in 
weight. 


4. Will weigh lambs only after they 
have been off food and water 12 hours and 
when fleeces are absolutely dry. 


5. Will advance the original purchase 
price of lambs and the cost of freight from 
original loading point to feeding point of 
Second Party. 


g6. Will sell an undivided half interest 
in said lambs to Second Party at a price 
equal to one-half the total cost of all lambs 
delivered at feeding point of Second Party. 


7. Will provide Second Party with a 
copy of account of purchase showing scale 
weichts and prices paid for said lambs which 
shall be attached to and made a part of this 
contract. 


Second Party agrees that he 


1. Will accept all lambs on board cars 
at point purchased. 


2. Will take all lambs to his farm ___ 
miles from _.... _.... where he 
will carefully shelter, care for and supply 
necessary feeds to fatten them in the short- 
est possible time. In no case shall he be 
required to keep lambs more than 120 days. 


3. Will provide all feed, water, shelter, 
labor and veterinary services for said lambs 
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during period of this agreement at his own 
expense. 

4. Will load lambs at shipping point 
where unloaded for feed at such time as 
directed to do so by First Party and deliver 
for sale at South St. Paul or such other mar- 
ket as is mutually agreed upon. 

§. Will allow First Party to supervise 
feeding and designate time for marketing 
all lambs. If at any time, in the opinion 
of First Party, lambs are not receiving feed 
and care necessary to produce a gain in 
flesh as well as a gain in weight he agrees 
to deliver lambs to market as specified 
above ten days after receiving written 
notice from First Party. 

6. To secure signature of mortgagor to 
this agreement if feed is mortgaged. 


Furthermore, it is mutually agreed 


1. That when lambs arrive at the un- 
loading station of Second Party a note se- 
cured by a chattel mortgage payable to the 


drawing... per cent interest and 
dated from the time lambs were originally 
loaded, shall be drawn covering entire cost 
of lambs, including commissions, freight, 
and all other shipping expenses; such note 
and mortgage to be signed jointly by both 
First and Second parties. 

2. That when lambs are fattened they 
shall be sold on the South St. Paul market 
through the _...--- Commission 
company unless otherwise mutually agreed 
upon. 

3. That all freight, commissions, ship- 
ping and selling expenses on original weights 
purchased, as well as principal sum and in- 
terest on the note and recording fees on 
mortgage, shall be equally divided between 
First and Second Parties. 

4. That all freight, commissions, ship- 
ping and selling expense on any increase 
over original weights purchased shall be 
paid by Second Party. 

§. That all proceeds from sale of said 
lambs shall be deposited in and held in 
screw ty the bank 
SE NING Ph: ee until final settle- 
ment is made. 

6. That when all lambs are marketed, 
note with accrued interest is paid in full 
and mortgage released, final settlement from 
remaining funds held in escrow shall be 
made as follows: 


a. Weight of lambs marketed equal to 
one-half the total weight originally 
purchased shall be considered as the 
undivided one-half interest of the 
First Party. This weight of lambs 
shall be figured at the average price 
per pound at which all lambs were 
marketed and the resulting sum less 
the proportionate expense chargeable 
to the First Party shall be turned 
over to the First Party as his undi- 
vided one-half interest. 















he 
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b. All remaining funds shall be turned 

over to Second Party. 

7. That Second Party may terminate 
this contract prior to final magketing of all 
lambs, provided 

a. Sufficient lambs are marketed to sat- 

isfy note, and mortgage is released. 

b. First Party is recompensed for his 

undivided one-half interest according 
to provisions in ‘paragraph 6 (a) 
above. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties 
hereto have hereunto set their hands and 
seals the day of year first above written. 
(SEAL) 
First Party. 
(SEAL) 


Second Party. 








Witnesses: 








Consent of Landlord or Feed 
Mortgagee 


The undersigned does hereby ratify, 
approve and consent to the foregoing agree- 
ment and as to landlord’s lien, mortgage or 
mortgages held by the undersigned or any 
renewals thereof on hay, grain, feed or 
equipment of said feeder does hereby re- 
lease the same to the extent necessary to 
complete this contract to the First Party 
or his assigns, in consideration that any pay- 
ments under this agreement eNaebe to 
Second Party shall be paid to. 
for account of Second Party. “Dated this 
pent PU cans atencest A.D., 1931. 





3. An Illinois Contract 
’ 'HIS Illinois style of cooperative 


lamb feeding contract is used 
extensively by persons buying west- 
ern lambs outright and placing them 
in farms for finishing. 


This agreement, made and entered into 
this. UE Ope see , 1931, at 

Berea Se ie) ta TY 4 » Illinois, by and between 

fecrnaee Fonds YAP » Bast Cottier 
Illinois, hereinafter " designated and referred 
oo as “Wee eee Oe 
Post Office, 
hereinafter referred to as “Second Party.” 

WITNESSETH: That for and in con- 
sideration of one dollar and promises herein 
interchanged and other good and valuable 
considerations First Party agrees to deliver 
to said Second Party, approximately. 
head of feeder lambs between the. 
day of , 1931, and the 
pee. day of , 1931, at 
First Party’s option. 

Section A—First Party, owner of lambs: 

1. Will deliver lambs F.O.B. cars at 
URGES Sel . ae, 60... 
railroad. 











2. Will weigh lambs at market where 


‘ purchased or if purchased on range, only 


after lambs have been off feed and water 
at least 12 hours and with fleeces abso- 
lutely dry. He will also furnish second 
party with a copy of account of purchase 
showing official weights as purchased. 

3. Will deliver only good quality feed- 
er lambs averaging between 55 and 69 
pounds in weight, rejecting all bums, culls 
and all lambs, otherwise not in good feed- 
ing condition. 

4. Will pay all freight, yardage, and 
commissions on original weights purchased 
to final market. 

5. Will agree to market all lambs 





through the . Commission 
Company. 
6. Will agree to deduct —..... % from 


original weights purchased as an allowance 
for shrinkage enroute and death loss while 
feeding. 

7. Will agree to deduct all losses in 
transit at the average weight per head of 
all lambs as purchased. 

8. Will pay Party of Second Part for 
total net pounds of gain at average price 
per pound for which all lambs sell for at 
terminal market. 

Section B—Second Party. 

1. Will receive and unload lambs upon 
arrival at__. _..» Illinois, 
Railroad Stock Yards. 

2. Will properly feed, shelter and care 
for all lambs on his farm__._........ miles 
a as es, ES se , until fat but in no 
case will be required to keep lambs for a 
period longer than 130 days. 

3. Will pay all expense for feed, water, 
shelter, labor and veterinary services for 
said lambs during the period of this agree- 
ment. 

4. Will load lambs F.O.B. cars at 
Illinois on_____..... 
railroad on such dates as directed to do so 
by First Party. 

5. Will allow First Party to supervise 
feeding and designate date for marketing 
all lambs. If at any time, in the opinion 
of First Party, lambs are not receiving 
feeds and care necessary to produce a gain 
in flesh as well as weight, Second Party 
agrees to deliver lambs to First Party, at 
eT ee ee BAO. 5 OI MI a cca 
railroad as specified above, five days after 
receiving written notice from First Party. 

6. Will agree to pay all freight from 

ode fe 
railroad to market on all gain in weight. 
Also to pay selling commissions on same. 
All yardage to be paid by First Party. 

7. Will accept as his sole compensation 
the net gain in weight at the average price 
per pound for which all lambs sell on the 
terminal market less expenses listed in para- 
graph 6, Section B. 

8. If feed is mortgaged will secure the 
signature of mortgagor to this agreement. 
Section C—Furthermore, it is mutually 

agreed that: 
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1. The amount in pounds by which 
total selling weight of all lambs exceeds 
total buying weight of all lambs plus an 
allowance of __.% of total buying weight 
and plus all losses in transit as defined in 
Section A, Paragraph 7 above, shall be the 
total net gain. 

2. As each shipment is made to market 
Second Party shall be advanced on each 
lamb sold, 75 per cent of the proceeds of 
sale for the amount in pounds that the 
average weight per head sold exceeds the 
average weight per head purchased. 

3. All other funds from sales as made 
shall be turned over to First Party until 
he is paid for 90 per cent of the original 
number of pounds purchased at the selling 
price per pound as sold on the terminal 
market. 

4. All other funds shall be held in es- 
crow by the Commis- 
sion Company until final settlement is 
made by them. 

5. A copy of this agreement together 
with a copy of the original weights of all 
lambs purchased shall be delivered to the 
Commission Company 
by First Party and shall be their authority 
to make settlement to both parties in ac- 
cordance with terms hereof. In case of 
any misunderstanding of this contract the 
same shall be referred to the 
Commission Company as referee and their 
opinion and decision of same shall be ac- 
cepted as final by both parties. 











(Seal) 
First Party. 











Idaho Hampshire Breeders 
Meet _ 
' ‘HE annual meeting of the Idaho 


Hampshire Association was held 
at Filer, Idaho, on August 12. 

President L. L. Breckenridge told 
of the work of the officials of the 
organization in advertising Hamp- 
shire sheep and the support given by 
them to the state association of wool 
growers in its endeavors to secure 
reductions in taxes on purebred 
sheep. 

The thirty members in attendance 
endorsed a program calling for the 
continuation of rigid culling in in- 
ferior flocks and the marketing of 
inferior ewes. 

By acclamation Mr. Breckenridge 
was continued in the office of presi- 
dent and Mrs. Minnie W. Miller of 
Wendell, Charles Howland of Rig- 
gins and H. L. Finch of Soda Springs 
as directors. 
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South Africa Wool Man 
Studies Western 
Cooperatives 


pUAT the textile trades would be 
the first to reflect any return to 
prosperity was,the opinion of F. J. 
du Toit, representing the depart- 
ment of agriculture of the Union of 
South Africa, who was the guest 
of the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers in Portland on September 
16th and 17th. This wool expert had 
already traversed approximately 11,- 
000 miles of his round-the-world 
tour studying wool and mohair con- 
ditions, particularly the marketing 
phase of the industry. 

R. A. Ward, manager of the 
Pacific Wool Growers, acted as 
chairman at a chamber of commerce 
luncheon on September 17 which 
was attended by 20 cooperative 
leaders and wool men who had gath- 
ered to welcome Mr. du Toit, give 
him data on the wool growing, mar- 
keting and manufacturing industry 
in the Northwest, and secure first- 
hand knowledge on wool conditions 
in other parts of the world. 

“In spite of the low prices of 
wool it is significant that there is 
no appreciable carry-over of wool 
as is the case with many other com- 
modities,” Mr. du Toit observed. 
“Wool has actually gone into con- 
sumption. I do not think there is 
any likelihood of an overproduc- 
tion of good wool in the next fifty 
years. As soon as business conditions 
improve and prosperity begins to 
come back, everybody is going to 
need a new suit of clothes.” 

Mr. du Toit admitted that he can- 
not yet see much light in the busi- 
ness situation and that some drastic 
action on the part of the statesmen 
of all countries may be necessary be- 
fore any appreciable improvement 
is brought about. Producers must 
make the statesmen realize, he said, 
that unless the problems of the 
primary producers are first tackled, 
all other efforts will be ineffective. 
As agriculture flourishes all indus- 
tries flourish. As soon as anything 
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goes wrong with agriculture every- 


thing else goes wrong. The main ~ 
problem of all governments is to 


bring agriculture to prosperity. 
The raising of living standards in 
Japan, China, and other countries 
of the Far East will bring about a 
tremendous expansion in the textile 
industries of the world. If even one 
per cent of the population adopt 
the western style of dressing and 
demand woolen clothing, the effect 
will be immediately discernible, and 
10 per cent to 20 per cent are po- 
tential consumers. At the present 
time they do not have proper cloth- 
ing for vigorous winters, he said. 


That artificial fibers will not sup- 
plant natural animal fibers so long 
as we can keep animal fibers on a 
competitive basis, is Mr. du Toit’s 
opinion. The low price of woolens 
has dealt a tremendous blow to the 
artificial textile industry. 

Mohair growing is one of the im- 
portant industries of South Africa 
and Mr. du Toit was enthusiastic in 
his praise of that fiber, declaring 
that there was no conflict between 
mohair and wool. “It is a surprise 
to me,” Mr. du Toit declared, “that 
manufacturers are so asleep to the 
possibilities of this most versatile of 
all fibers.” Its only disadvantage— 
if it can be called a disadvantage—is 
that it is too durable, he said. 


Mr. Ward :presented the visitor 
with facts and figures on Oregon’s 
wool industry. Other speakers in- 
cluded C. E. Grelle, secretary of the 
Pacific Wool Growers and repesent- 
ing the purebred sheep owners of 
Oregon; Clarence Bishop of the 
Pendleton Woolen Mills;.A. C. Gage, 
editor of the Angora Journal; Wm. 
Crowe of the Portland Wool Trade 
Association; Harry O. Mitchell, dis- 
trict manager of the United States 
Department of Commerce, and 
Edgar L. Ludwick, assistant manager 
of the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers, who traced briefly the 
history of the cooperative wool mar- 
keting movement in the United 
States. 

Mr. du Toit was an interested 
visitor at the Pacific’s plant at Port- 


land where he witnessed the actual 
wool grading and handling opera- 
tions of this western cooperative. He 
will visit other wool centers of the 
United States before sailing from 
New York for England where he 
will continue his wool studies. 

Mr. du Toit is secretary of the 
Wool Council, the executive body of 
the wool growers’ organizations of 
South Africa. It is composed of 
eight members elected by, and repre- 
senting the various wool growing 
provinces, with an _ independent 
chairman appointed by the Minister 
of Agriculture. The work of the 
council is financed through the levy 
of a shilling per bale (of 250 to 
300 pounds) on all exported wool, 
which gives them a fund of about 
§0,000 pounds, or $250,000 a year. 
Collection of the fund is made by 
the government which retains about 
one-half per cent to cover the ex- 
pense involved. 

The funds thus raised are to be 
spent in (1) research work, (2) im- 
proving marketing conditions, (3) 
advertising wool, (4) organization, 
which covers the allocation to the 
wool growers’ associations in the 
provinces of funds for carrying on 
their work in proportion to their 
sheep population, and (5) any 
special purpose that may benefit the 
wool industry. 

The advertising program has not 
yet been started, but the idea of an 
international campaign is being 
advanced. 





Culling Increases Fleece 


Weights 
ONE day a year spent in culling 


a band of sheep, if continued 
for at least five years, together with 
careful selection of bucks that con- 
form to the body and fleece type 
desired, will increase the average 
weight of fleeces from 11% to 2 
pounds, says J. R. Neale, livestock 
specialist for the Wyoming Exten- 
sion Service. 

-This statement is reenforced by 
results of demonstrations completed 
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or being carried on with sheepmen 
in half a dozen different counties of 
Wyoming in which chute culling is 
practiced under the direction of 
Mr. Neale or Dean J. A. Hill of the 
College of Agriculture. 

C. F. Lampman of Big Horn 
County, after five years’ consistent 
culling, secured an increase of 214 
pounds per fleece. Frank Kane of 
Campbell County, who has been 
culling for three years, has increased 
the average weight of his fleece more 


than 134 pounds. Another cooper- 
ator, Paul Dodd, of Sheridan 
County, by four years’ culling, in- 
creased his average 242 pounds per 
fleece. Other sheepmen in the state 
have had equally good results. 
While low prices of wool and 
lambs have affected somewhat the 
work in other sheep improvement 
projects, there is still a growing in- 
terest in, culling work, as put on by 
the Wyoming Extension Service, 
under the direction of Dean Neale. 








Lamb Market Prospects 


INTER lamb market prospects 
are as obscure as every other 
phase of the financial, commercial, 
and industrial situation. What hap- 
pened late in September demonstrat- 


ed that it would be possible to put 
fat lambs at or above an $8 basis, 
temporarily at least. Until the range 
run is in, even an approximation of 
the number of lambs in preparation 
for the butcher in the various feed- 
ing areas will be impossible, but the 
fact is generally sensed that there 
will be enough to go around; also 
that the market will get a run when- 
ever it makes the price attractive. 


Things are so unsettled and the 
public mind in such a state of 
nervous tension that carrying any 
marketable commodity will be im- 
possible. ““Get the money,” is the 
constant injunction of the banker 
and it will be obeyed. This psychol- 
ogy was demonstrated when the last 
week of September attracted to the 
market a generous sprinkling of fed 
western lambs in various stages of 
finish that sold anywhere from 
$6.40 to $7.40 per hundred, when 
the top on grass westerns was $7.75. 
This is calculated to ground an im- 
pression that every 50 to 75 cent 
advance will prompt feeders to 
order cars; on the breaks, which are 
inevitable, supply will be sharply 
contracted, and produce an un- 
stabilizing influence. 


If the dressed market continues 
healthy, a prompt clearance around 
present prices will not be difficult. 
Only a vague estimate can be placed 
on the number of fleshy western 
lambs. Second cuts that usually go 
to feeders have been taken by killers 
to satisfy urgent demand for low 
and medium grade meat, but that 
purchase has been of considerable 
volume. Late in November such 
lambs were taken by killers at $5.50 
to $5.75 while feeders were bidding 
$5.00 to $5.25, and if this continues, 
a large number of warmed up west- 
ern lambs can be absorbed. At the 
end of September signs of a defi- 
ciency of good lambs were extant 
as the far Northwest had gathered 
closely and the bulk of the October 
run will be either feeders or near 
fat lambs. Montana is now at the bat 
and the bulk of its contribution will 
be feeders. The winter market will 
be in, the hands of feeders to a large 
extent. They can break it when they 
please by dumping overdoses into the 
stockyards, as killers are giving no 
quarter. 

September put the feeding lamb 
market on a $4.75 to $5.25 basis, 
a lot of “whitefaces” selling down 
to the former figure, but late in 
the month, recovery was in evidence, 
$5.00 to $5.35 taking the bulk. The 
hole has not been filled by any means 
although the season’s purchase in the 
corn belt, especially Iowa, Nebraska, 
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Indiana, and Illinois, has been decid- 
edly heavier than last year. Properly 
distributed, these lambs should pay 
out as they were acquired at the 
lowest prices in many years and cost 
of making gains will be small. Un- 
less conditions change, feeders will 
have no incentive to shear as the few 
lambs already reaching market with 
the wool off have demonstrated. 

A condition to be apprehended 
is an excessive supply of low- 
dressing, unfinished lambs, with a 
shortage of prime goods. This 
should put a premium on condition 
as shippers and city butchers must 
always have a few, but the big out- 
fits have a definite policy of taking 
the mine run, finding in the mass 
enough good carcasses to satisfy their 
trade. Until they “get a line” on 
the crop a choppy market is likely 
as late fall and early winter always 
make yields undependable. 

That low prices for the season on 
feeding lambs were uncovered in 
September is probable. A hot, dry 
fall killed pastures, but recent rain 
has allowed outdoor feed and the 
season is near when New York, 
Michigan, and other feeding sections 
east of Chicago put lambs into the 
barn. It is possible that feeders 
thereabouts will buy second-hand 
lambs all winter unless killers crowd 
them out by paying more thoney for 
half and two-thirds-fat kinds. 

In addition to the purchases of 
thin lambs at the public markets 
which aggregate large numbers, the 
contract system has been responsible 
for other thousands, a pilgrimage 
that will evade the trade statisticians. 
Just who has possession of these 
lambs, whence they came and for 
whose account they are being fed is 
not recorded, but the price to be 
paid for the gain is, popularly 8 
cents per pound. They are running 
in corn and soy bean fields and with 
favorable weather will do well. 

After native lambs, or the bulk 
of them are in, the market should 
go on a more stable basis, if feeders 
can restrain their disposition to load 
on bulges. Natives are not going to 
figure in market receipts to the ex- 
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tent expected, nor will slaughter re- 
turns register this volume of pro- 
duction with reasonable accuracy as 
they are heading to so many slaugh- 
ter points for conversion into edible 
product, evading federal inspection 
enumeration. But as the product 
goes into local.consumption it does 
not affect commercial trade. With 
eastern local grown lambs out of the 
way shipping demand at Chicago 
and other western markets will exert 
a more potent influence on prices 
than during the past six months. 
Packers will be forced into this com- 
petition as they have huge slaughter- 
ing plants at the Atlantic seaboard 
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and must operate them continu- 
ously. 

However, when every bullish 
factor has been sorted out and 
weighed the fact must not be ig- 
nored that no lamb shortage is likely 
at any time during the coming win- 
ter, that every price bulge will fill 
the market hopper,that feeders will 
be anxious to cash and adverse to 
running into long feeds and that 
pork, poultry and fish, all competi- 
tive foods are cheap. If prices con- 
tinue low no one will evince disap- 
pointment. Should appreciation be 
possible it will be an agreeable sur- 
prise. 


J. E. Poole. 








Ewe Sales and Lamb Feeding in Ohio 


ONE year ago last summer during 
the drouth there was free talk 
in central Ohio about the glorious 
bargains in the sheep line that were 
hunting the buyer down towards 
the Ohio River. Such indifferent 
skeptics as the writer were rebuked 
by casual bystanders with large ears 
and sensitive ear drums because they 
did not buzz down forthwith into 
the hill counties spilling over with 
good ewes and buy up a wonderful 
figurative mouthful of ovines 
around a hundred dollars per bulg- 
ing deck f.o.b. 
Now with fifteen months’ per- 
spective by which to review that 
situation nobody whatsoever in 
these parts has ever been able to 
point his finger at any of those 
cheap sheep, nor can he specify any 
other feller friend who rolled a 
dollar at any decent or half decent 
stock ewe and hit the mark. Again 
this summer there was an avowed 
purpose of “getting out” and buy- 
ing up a few lots of these good ewes 
that were a-gonna be for sale at 
hand and around here for two dol- 
lars the ewe. Now and then some- 
body said he had seen a man who 
was on the way to look at some good 
ewes that “could be had” for two 
of these crumpling dollar bills— 
but nevertheless nobody it seems has 


ever been met with a roadful or a 
truckful or a handful of two dollar 
ewes stepping it off or riding com- 
fortably to a new home. 

No further back than two years 
ago this coming winter a lot of local 
lamb feeders got their eager fingers 
burned so bad with lamb grease that 
some would think the scabs hardly 
all off yet and the skin tough 
enough to take a right firm hold of 
a lamb with the intent to scalp an 
honest dollar or two. Yet there are 
such tillers of the soil in that very 
bunch who have stuffed their barns 
with alfalfa hay and soy beans and 
filled their silos with hardly a brute 
in sight to eat “the same” and no 
shade of a customary market by 
running the provender through a 
hay baler. In short it looks kinda 
like a case of nip and tuck and if 
they can’t beat the lamb market the 
lamb market will get a chance to 
beat them once more. 

One lamb feeder of more than 
average scope here knocked to pieces 
a good many approved lamb feeding 
racks last winter and surrounded a 
lot more of his racks with local ewes 
none too cheap. However, some 
lambs he handled alongside didn’t 
do so bad in the wake of the big 
disastrous year that gave him the 
jolt and set him to knocking down 


feed racks. Besides this, cattle feeders 
hereabouts had no boasts to make or 
velvet to pet last year for their 
winter’s activities crushing corn, 
forking feed and studying the daily 
steer markets. Last week the very 
best hogs at the local scales had to 
take the under edge of a nickel a 
pound, so that’s that. 

Quite a few old line political 
economists have been projecting 
curves to indicate the direction of 
this present depression as compared 
with the other depressions from 
which we farmers and business in 
general have crawled up to pros- 
perity again. But along comes an 
economist good enough to be on a 
big New York daily and says, “sez 
he” that this ornery depression is not 
quite kith nor kin to any other de- 
pression that ever sat heavily down 
on our doorstep before or took a 
stubborn seat with us around the 
hearthstone. This big burly depres- 
sion, he goes on to contend, is liable 
to stick around quite a while. No- 
body knows which camp is right, 
but with the Federal Farm Board 
on hand it is hardly likely that we 
shall have to live on straight corn 
bread. 

But as this quarter-section 
prophet contended last year from 
this same neck of the woods the 
agricultural grab-bag don’t contain 
any nice presents any more. If you 
draw a bag of peanuts and cast it 
back with discontent and take 
another whack you land a popcorn 
ball and if that be rejected then 
like as not you wind up with dough- 
nut; the day when you could draw 
from the old farm grab-bag a 
frosted cake or a cap and bells has 
vanished. 

If you sell a ewe these days for 
two dollars that will only fill your 
gasoline tank to go on a hunt for 
something better and when you 
drive back into the old farm gate 
you won’t have anything better, nor 
the gasoline, either. 


Delaware, O. G. P. Williams. 



























Chicago 
Deis angles and sinuosities of the 


live mutton trade during Sep- 
tember were neither sharp, acute nor 
surprising. In common with securi- 
ties and other commodities, prices 
sought the lowest levels since “away 
back when.” Resembling a tight 
rope it was stiff at both ends, but 
limber in the middle. 

Traders anticipated trouble dur- 
ing this period on the calendar and 
were not disappointed. At intervals 
it fairly rained lambs from all points 
of the compass; at other intervals 
supply pressure moderated, permit- 
ting salesmen to catch their breath 
and forcing killers to be less choosy. 
Two huge Monday supplies, 157,000 
at ten major markets on September 
14, and 151,000 on September 21, 
disarranged the price structure, these 
runs comparing with 139,000 and 
146,000 respectively a year ago. The 
big week was that ending Septem- 
ber 19 when 491,000 reached these 
ten markets, compared with 453,- 
000 last year. During the week end- 
ing September 26, the combined run 
was 463,000 against 525,000 last 
last year. The week of September 5 
had delivered 434,000 and that of 
September 12 only 402,000. The 
stub-end short week not only light- 
ened supply but developed mild 
scarcity of choice lamb that forced 
killers to toe the market with greater 
accuracy than previously. 

During the month, a large per- 
centage of supply sold at a range of 
$5.50 to $6.50 including natives, of 
which receipts fell short of predic- 
tion, grounding an impression if not 
conviction that they reached the 
butcher by direct routes, thus dodg- 
ing the market. The month’s total 
at all markets was approximately the 
same as that of September, 1930, but 
it is a cinch bet that slaughter will 
be heavier. Seven markets, Chicago, 


The Lamb Market in September 


Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
Denver, Buffalo, and St. Paul, hand- 
led somewhat in excess of 2 million 
head, the big gains compared with 
last year being at Denver and St. 
Paul. 

The big noise of the month gen- 
erated on Thursday, September 24, 
when the selling side put something 
over that had not been considered 
as in the cards. New “lows” for the 
year had previously been registered, 
a swarm of lambs selling at $6.00 to 
$6.25 per hundred which made the 
performance of that date all the 
more notable. Earlier in the week, 
the situation had become somewhat 
congested as far as choice lambs were 
concerned, so that only a few ship- 
ping orders were necessary to “blow 
the lid” sky high. On Monday, Sep- 
tember 21, no native lambs sold 
above $6.00, killers gathering in the 
bulk of the western crop at a range 
of $5.75 to $6.25. Congestion on 
Wednesday prompted killers to move 
down bids a peg or two, but ignoring 
signs, they stood pat for a $6.50 to 
$6.75 market on Thursday, stopping 
the trading machinery until the jolt 
came, whereupon $7.25 was installed 
as the top, and $6.75 to $7.00 ac- 
quired most of the western lambs. 
The initial jump was made at Jersey 
City where the top went to $8.00 
early the same day. Chicago did 
not get into action until afternoon. 
At that late hour stand-pat buyers 
concluded to “go to the phone” and 
after describing their predicament 
to the front office people, were un- 
leashed. When the thing finally 
broke loose every desirable lamb 
went over the scales with the same 
alacrity that an illicit still is aban- 
doned when a bunch of government 
men congregate at the spot. It may 
be added that Chicago posted 27,000 
lambs on the receipts board that 
day; that the great bulk was fat 
and yet it was possible to put prices 
up 50 to 75 cents per hundred. But 
for the fact that salesmen had an 
“ace in the hole” in the shape of a 





few shipping orders, the old price 
scale would have been enforced. 

Early in September $7.75 to $7.85 
took choice. lambs, and $7.00 to 
$7.50, the bulk. When the wrecking 
crew had doné its “bit” during the 
third week, packer buyers were peg- 
ged at $6.50, getting the bulk of 
their purchase between that figure 
and $6.00. Choice Idahos stopped 
at $6.60, thus recording the lowest 
level of lamb prices since 1911. The 
“comeback” to $7.25 was a one-day 
affair and was held to the close of 
the month. 

This, in brief is the story of the 
September live mutton market so far 
as killers were concerned. In com- 
puting financial results at the end 
of their fiscal year, it is probable 
that it will be a satisfactory period 
as the dressed outlet was wide, 
despite a prolonged hot spell that 
must have restricted sale of the 
product. During the last ten days 
of the month dressed prices jumped 
$2.00 per hundred and so active was 
the trade that killers scrambled for 
second cuts of westerns that usually 
find the feeder outlet at that season. 
They took fleshy lambs down to 50 
pounds and much of ..the time 
bought their own “outs” at $5.50 
to $5.75 per hundred, a basis 25 to 
50 cents above feeder bids. Had the 
product not been in demand, this 
condition would have been impos- 
sible. Dressed prices fluctuated as 
widely as live lambs. At the mid- 
month low spot, the general run of 
wholesale prices was $2.00 per hun- 
dred below the opening or the close. 
Common and medium carcasses at 
$10.00 to $15.00 per hundred show- 
ed most of the late month advance. 
At the low time a range of $7.00 to 
$14.00 bought common to choice 
carcasses at Chicago, $9.00 to $16.00 
at New York. Early in the month, 
New York quoted prime, handy- 
weight carcasses at $19.00 to $22.00. 
On the basis of these quotations it 
is probable that a heavier tonnage 
of dressed lamb was absorbed than 
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during any previous September in 
market history. Much of the time 
low grade meat sold unreasonably 
close to better grades, indicating 
economical buying. Pork was as 
cheap as lamb, if not cheaper, but 
beef was relatively high and to in- 
sure variety consumers went to 
lamb. 

September supply yielded a short 
quota of choice lambs, native or 
western, for which a dry season 
everywhere was responsible. Natives 
were a dried out lot and many of the 
westerns were little better. Killers 
took their cue from conditions, let 
smaller competitors pick the crop 
for the few prizes and went to the 
rest. Any other policy would have 
elevated tops, dragging the rank and 
file to higher price levels. At the low 
time when city butchers paid 25 to 
50 cents above the mean price level 
for a few picked lots, apparently 
without competition, they bragged 
that they were a dollar per hun- 
dred cheap based on yields and 
quality. This insured a narrow 
spread, tops not getting what they 
were entitled to. Out of the whole 
crop, killers garnered a mass of 
lambs costing $5.00 to $5.50 per 
hundred, and as there was little if 








ROMNEYS 


Three great imported rams will breed our 
180 registered ewes this season. 


SOUTHDOWNS 


Heading our flock is an imported Luton Hoo 
ram of outstanding type and quality. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Our small flock of quality ewes will be bred 
this year to a proven sire, the International 
Senior Champion in 1925. 


BROWNELL RANCH 


E. E, Brownell, 674 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 

















Old Elk Farm 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a Long-stapled, Light-shrinking 
-Fleece. 

Stud and Range Rams 
For Sale 


Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 


Walla Walla, Wash. 
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any congestion in outlet channels, 


recourse to the freezer not being. 


necessary at any time, they worked 
off the product with reasonable 
celerity and a fair average profit. 
Eastern dressed markets were some- 
what erratic, due to local supply and 
in a measure salesmanship. When 
dressed product goes into distribu- 
tive channels, it is invariably sold on 
the market to which it is first con- 
signed, killers having learned in the 
school of experience that switching 
markets involves deterioration and is 
expensive. When a bargain sale is 
necessary to effect a clearance, the 
stuff goes over for whatever it will 
bring. 

Many a long day has elapsed since 
as many good lambs sold at $6.00 
to $6.50 as last month; the few 
eligible to $7.00 to $7.25, being in 
a hopeless minority. Bands were put 
up on daily purchases at Chicago 
at $5.50 average cost that carried 
a generous percentage of tops, 
thousands of natives realizing $4.00 
to $4.50 that were converted into 
popular, ready-selling product. 
Greek trade in metropolitan centers 
has made an active market for such 
carcasses, insuring a speedy, profit- 
able turn over. 

Conspicuous for quality in the 
Chicago run was a delegation of 
Colorado lambs that were prize 
packages from the meat cooler view- 
point and topped the market. These 
lambs are well bred and are so 
favorably located with respect to 
transportation that they are only one 
week distant from Chicago on their 
home range, whereas, Oregons and 
Idahos spend a week to 10 days get- 
ting to the cars, and another week 
enroute to Chicago. This year a dry 
range and this drill prevented most 
of them from showing up at 
Chicago in top condition. In fact 
practically all Northwestern lambs 
have carried thin tops and long 
feeder ends. Colorado sold straight 
or with light cutbacks weighing 75 
to 80 pounds at whatever the top 
happened to be, $6.75, $7.00, $7.25, 
or $7.75, according to the time of 
the month. Their habitat is 15,000 


feet up, necessitating getting out 
before October 15 to avoid snow, 
late September arrivals bucking an 
early fall of “the beautiful” on 
their way down. 


Sheep have done no good at any 
time, either on killing or breeding 
account, nor has the dressed mutton 
market been rosy. Fat ewes have 
gone to killers at $1.00 to $2.00 
per hundred, dressed carcasses 
wholesaling anywhere from $3.00 
to $8.00 per hundred. Retailers have 
given their customers some benefit 
of these prices, but not enough to 
create a demand for the product. 
Yearlings have sold at $5:00 to 
$5.85, but this product goes to con- 
sumers as lamb, one of the hoary 
frauds of the trade. Breeders have 
taken a few three and four-year- 
old range ewes at $3.00 to $3.25, 
but the farm-flock ownership 
furore has subsided. 


The present season has demon- 
strated the influence of bad physical 
conditions on condition. Measured 
by the volume of the crop, a larger 
percentage of inferior and mediocre 
lambs has reported at the market 
than in many a long day. Many 
western lambs were subjected to a 
§0 per cent sort, but,. somewhat 
singularly, killers took “outs” as 
readily as first picks. Odd lots of 
natives were good enough to realize 
$8.00 early in September, but to 
get that money, it was necessary to 
sort them to the price. Even at the 
best time, thousands of western 
lambs had to be content with $6.00 
to $6.50, owing to poor condition. 

How much hot weather during 
the month cost growers can only be 
conjectured; possibly 50 to 75 per 
hundred as the period of low prices 
was concurrent with the torrid spell. 
High temperatures always affect 
fresh meat trade adversely and this 
was an aggravated spell, the public 
going on a diet of ham sandwiches, 
ice cream and peaches. When at the 
middle of the month, top western 
lambs dropped abruptly or within 
a week from $7.75 to $6.50 per 
hundred, the logical alibi was tor- 
ridity. Always in such emergencies 
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4 more or less logical explanation is 
forthcoming. The break of that 
week shut off native lambs from the 
market, insured a light month-end 
run and put a stout prop under the 
price list, incidentally demonstrating 
that dressed product was actually 
moving with reasonable promptitude 
into the capacious maw of the 
American consumer and not being 
consigned to the rendering tank. 
At the inception of October fat 
lamb prices were about $1.00 per 
hundred and lower than at the cor- 
responding period of 1930; $5.75 
lower than in 1929 when the top was 
$13.00. In 1928 the Chicago top 
was $13.75; in 1927, $14.25; in 
1926, $13.85; and in 1925, $15.75. 
All of which shows that anything 


may happen. 1. Pool 
. E. Poole. 


Omaha 


EPTEMBER was another disas- 

trous month for western lamb 
producers, bringing, as it did, the 
lowest prices for their product in 
20 years, and that on the heels of 
levels that were already much too 
low to allow flockmasters to get out 
from under the production load. 

The story at Omaha was similar 
to that at every other market in the 
country—declining prices day after 
day, until tops got down under 
$6.00. 

Opening rounds witnessed a con- 
tinuation of the break that set in 
late in August. It was temporarily 
checked from September 3rd 
through the 8th. Then came a quar- 
ter break and another steady mar- 
ket for three days, when the big 
break got under way. Between the 
11th and 21st, buyers slashed prices 
relentlessly, the market going off 
$1.25 or more in that brief period. 

At the low time the best lambs 
had to go at $5.75, cheapest on this 
market since late in 1911, and 
medium lambs sold on down to 
$5.00. A partial recovery was made 
during the last 10 days, the final 
packer top on range lambs resting 
at $6.65, with shippers paying up 


to $6.85 for choice sorted westerns. 
The general market, however, was 
still largely $1 below the end of 
August. On the first day of October 
shippers paid $7 but packers refused 
to follow. 

Peak movement of range lambs 
to all markets, unseasonably hot 
weather which brought with it a 
dressed lamb market that packers 
claimed highly unprofitable even at 
the lowest levels in years, and the 
lack of any real competition for live 
lambs, all contributed to the debacle. 


Receipts of range lambs dropped 
off during the last week but the dif- 
ference was made up in part by in- 
creased movement of fed wooled and 
shorn lambs, most of them so far 
arriving from nearby feed lots. 
Natives also came in comparatively 
liberal volume. So long as the quality 
was there. prices for the various 
classes. including range lambs, show- 
ed little discrepancy. 

That movement of range lambs 
is earlier than a year ago seems indis- 
putable. September receipts at this 
point totaled a little more than 417,- 
000 head. This was nearly 120,000 
short of September, 1930, and also 
about 25,000 less than the previous 
month’s run. Only in two former 
years since 1900 have September 
supplies failed to measure up to 
those of August. 

Feeder distribution during Sep- 
tember was broad, all corn belt states 
entering the market, but the total 
volume was below normal. Only 
220,000 head went out, most of 
them lambs, which was the lightest 
recorded for September since 1925. 


Reasons for this were varied, 
ranging anywhere from short feed 
in some localities and financial 
straights in others, to a lighter total 
supply. The percentage of feeders 
arriving from the range ran high-— 
from 50 to 75 per cent most of the 
month—but the total volume was 
not up to that of a year ago. 

Prices for thin lambs held up well 
in the face of declining fat lamb 
values until mid-month. At that 
time increased receipts and the tail- 
spin into which the fat market 

















BLENDWORTH BASILDON 
IS DEAD 


We have yearling ewes, ewe lambs 
and ram lambs sired by this great 
ram. Also two show yearling rams. 
He served forty ewes this year before 
he died. He has left his mark on the 
Hampshires of the United States. 


Thousand Springs Farm 


Wendell, Idaho 
MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 


BETHUNE HAMPSHIRES 
Bred From Choice Blood Lines 
His Lordship—61739—A Beautiul Son 
of Commander, in Service 


DAVID BETHUNE—Winsper, Ida. 














REGISTERED .. 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
Utah’s Premier Flock 
Our offering for the season’s 
trade consists of stud rams, year- 
ling range rams, ram lambs, and 
our usual offering of ewes. 
The advantage of using quality 
Hampshire rams never looked 
better. 


J. NEBEKER & SON 
Stockton, Utah 











HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


I run a flock of 1000 registered 
Hampshire ewes under strictly 
range conditions and make a spe- 
cialty of producing range rams for 
range use. 


Both yearling rams and ram 
lambs for sale. 


S. W. McCLURE 
Bliss, Idaho 
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dropped, resulted in a break on 
feeders. Part of the loss was later 
regained but the market closed 
mostly $1 lower for the month. 

Sales were made mainly at $5.25 
@5.75 during the first two weeks, 
then dropped to a $4.50@5.25 basis 
in the later trading. Packers evi- 
dently considered thin lambs a good 
buy at $5.00 and under as they 
bought several thousand head from 
that price down to $4.25. 

Common, wrinkly white-faced 
lambs were extremely hard to sell 
again last month and dropped to as 
low as $3.25 and under at the worst 
time. 

There wasn’t much to the fat ewe 
trade during the period. Supplies 
were too light to really make a mar- 
ket but this was in keeping with 
demand. Prices, however, did man- 
age to work up 25@S50 cents, fats 
reaching $2.00 and at one time, 
$2.50. Trade in breeding ewes was 
extremely lifeless. 


K. H. Kittoe. 


Denver 


AT lambs closed the month of 
September around 25 cents to 50 
cents lower than at the opening of 
the month. Feeder lambs, however, 
were close to steady, although they 
suffered some decline on several 
mid-month sessions. Ewes closed 25 
cents lower. The receipts at Denver 
were heavy, being around 100,000 
larger in September this year than 
for the same month of 1930. The 
total supply at Denver was 455,255 
head, compared to 357,665 head re- 
ceived in September a year ago. 
Trade was active on the Denver 
market during the entire month. 
There were sold and weighed up at 
Denver during the month 353,783 
head of sheep and lambs, nearly half 
of this number going to packers and 
the balance largely to feeder buyers. 
Good fat lambs were selling early 
in the month at $7.25. Due to de- 
clines at all points the market drop- 
ped at Denver, until the low point 
of the season, $5.75, was reached for 
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best lambs on one or two sessions, 
However, the market promptly re- 
acted, and on the closing session of 
the month best lambs sold at Denver 
at $6.75. 

Feeder lambs were selling early in 
the month at $5 to $5.50 for the 
fair to good grades. The market 
dropped slightly during the middle 
of the month but the loss was 
promptly regained, and at the close 
best feeding lambs were selling up to 
$5.50, about where they were at the 
opening of the month. 

Fat ewes were bringing $1 to 
$1.75 for the fair to good grades 
early in September. At the close of 
the month the better grade ewes 
were selling at $1 to $1.50. 

Northern Colorado feeders are 
beginning to appear on the market 
in search of feeder lambs, and from 
now on these buyers are expected to 
be active participants in the pur- 
chasing here. Whether or not there 
will be as many lambs fed in north- 
ern Colorado this year as last is a 
question. However, there is a con- 
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FOR SALE 
ee 


1,000 Purebred Corriedale Yearling Rams 

1,000 Purebred Corriedale Yearling Ewes 
200 Registered Rambouillet Yearling Ewes 
500 Purebred Ewe Lambs 





SPECIAL PRICES ON CAR LOTS OR OVER 


Inspection Invited 


KING BROS. CO., Laramie, Wyoming 
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siderable amount of feed in that 
area, and it is certain that a good 
many lambs will be finished in that 
district. Because of the fact that 
few advance contracts have been 
made, buyers are expected to secure 
most of their lambs on the open mar- 
ket at Denver, which will undoubt- 
edly stimulate the demand on this 
market for feeder lambs, and fur- 
nish a good outlet for all lambs con- 
signed to the Denver yards for sale. 


W.N. Fulton. 


Kansas City 


EPTEMBER closed with lambs 
selling up to $6.90. The closing 
top for August was $7.50, and this 
60-cent decline represents a fairly 
good average for September under 
August. However, at the end of the 
third week prices touched the ex- 
treme low point of the year and then 
began a vigorous rally that took 
quotations up 90 cents. 

The market opened the month 
with a weaker trend, strengthened 
for a few days and then turned down 
at the beginning of the second week. 
The 7-cent quotation disappeared on 
the 14th and on the 21st $6 was top. 
The extreme top of $7.50 was paid 
on three days. Eleven days showed 
tops of $7 or better, five days less 
than $6.50 and ten days $6.50 to 
$6.90. The month’s average was the 
lowest of the year, but demand did 
not show any lack of ability to ab- 
sorb the offerings. The rally indi- 
cates strongly that killers were in 
need of supplies even in a period of 
liberal receipts. 

The outstanding feature of the 
month was the unusually small per 
cent of lambs in killing condition. 
Even at that the offerings in Kansas 
City ran more to fat lambs than 
other markets, due in a large measure 
to the fact that much of the supply 
came from Colorado where range 
conditions were above the average of 
the northwestern states. Killers al- 
ways count on September giving 
liberal supplies of fat lambs, but this 
year they did not get their full quota. 
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CORRIEDALE RAMS 


Yearlin’, and Ram Lambs 

















Pure Bred Healthy 
Mountain Vigorous 
Range Raised Heavy Shearers 
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EXTREMELY LOW PRICES ON CAR LOTS 








REGISTERED LAMBS AT LESS THAN RANGE PRICES 


Big lambs, heavy shearers, cross well on any breed or cross-breed. The 
most valuable dual purpose sheep for crossing on the Merino for big, 
quick-growing lambs and lengthening and increasing the staple. 


REX E. BORD, Box 31, Klamath Falls, Oregon 



































BUCKS FOR SALE ALE 
ONE HUNDRED CHOICE RAMBOUILLETS FOR S 
Heavy Shearers—Big Boned—Smooth—No 60 Pure Bred Yearling Lincoln Rams 
__ _ Wrinkles—Ghear 26 Ibs. Sired by Blue Ribbon Rams at Utah State Fair. 
Price, $15.00—Two and three-year bucks Also will sell 75 ram lambs of same breeding. 
at half price. One or all. Priced reasonably. Inspection invited. 
E. C: BURLINGAME . 
WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON PETE MOORE, Gunnison, Colo. 
FOR SALE 
FOR SALE 350 white-face on oe +—~ Ram- 
1 bouillet cross. ese rams have been on 
Cottonseed and Linseed Cake high mountain pastures all summer. They 
Cae, ee ta oe oe ee are a strong, vigorous, healthy lot and are 
. : 5 ao sie thas hp eee priced for immediate sale. 
BAILEY GRAIN COMPANY THE IDAHBOIS FARMS 
SECURITY BLDG. PORTLAND, OREGON P. ©. Box 1368 Telephone 29 — Boise, Idaho 




















Wm. Briggs 
Dixon, Calif. 














We 
Produce 
' a High Type 
Briggs “2025”—First Prize 2 
Yearling Rambouillet Ram of Rambouillet 
at California State 





Fair, 1930. 


A Choice Lot of Ewes and Rams for Sale 
At All Times 
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CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 


WE HAVE FOR 1931 
SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE RAMS 
Large, Smooth, Long Wool 
Hardy, good conformation 


They will produce real mutton lambs 
and good breeding ewes. 


A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 























The New Rambouillet 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 
Has Developed the New Rambouillet 


A purebred Rambouillet without wrinkles, with longer wool, 
with bigger bodies, and with less wool around the eyes. 

They are heavier shearers, hardier and smooth bodied. 

They produce real mutton lambs. 


REGISTERED STUD RAMS PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
SMALL ORDERS OR CARLOAD LOTS 
Not a Wrinkle in a Carload 


DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
DEER LODGE, MONTANA 


























Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 
Carload Lots 








Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 











For prices write or wire 


T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 

















Sheep producers came to Septem- 
ber with considerable foreboding. 
Dry ranges, hot weather, an unset- 
tled money and business situation, 
and uncertainty in the meat trade 
were the conditions they faced, 
Heavy marketing was a necessity, 
The important factor was the proper 
distribution of the supply, and with 
but few exceptions this was done 
fairly well. The price decline justi- 
fied some uneasiness but the subse- 
quent rally revived hope. 

Old fat ewes sold largely at $1 to 
$2 a hundred pounds, in some in- 
stances at only 50 cents, and were 
too low to pay marketing expenses, 
Only odd bunches of wethers arrived 
and they sold at $2 to $3.25. Year- 
lings were in limited supply at $3.50 
to $4.50. 

The supply of feeding lambs was 
short of requirements. In the first 
two weeks of the month countrymen 
could not fill their orders and in the 
past two weeks with larger supplies 
there was still a shortage. Prices 
showed an extreme range of $4 to 
$5.75, with an average of $5 to $5.25 
for the good kinds. Feeders in this 
territory are taking more than nor- 
mal supplies of feeding lambs. Low 
prices in connection with abundance 
of feed are the buying factors. 
Heavy shipments have been made 
into the western Kansas wheat belt 
where they will be winter fed. Mis- 
souri is taking more thin lambs than 
for a number of years past. Practi- 
cally no feeding lambs have been 
moved out of Texas and under a 
feeding program that is getting 
under way in that state it looks as 
if most of them will be fed within 
home bounds. In view of the fact 
that there is still a large inquiry for 
thin lambs the October feeder lamb 
movement should be large. 

Only scattered bunches of good 
breeding ewes were offered during 
the month. They sold at $3 to $4.50, 
according to age and condition. 
Breeders were not inclined to take 
any chances with the older classes of 
ewes and consequently they went to 
killers at low prices. 


(Continued to page 44) 
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Se PT 
L. U. Rams have been an established breed for over 25 years and are guaranteed 
to breed a standard quality of wool for the N. Y. Exchange Wool Top Futures Market, 
and most suitable for range purposes. “NO CAMOUFLAGE PRACTICED.” 














L. U. SHEEP COMPANY, Dickie, Wyoming 
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“Blood Lines Tell” 


The Madsen type of Rambouillet sheep is 
in demand the world over. They are big boned, 
long stapled, and smooth. 


Our 1931 Rams are the best we have ever 
had. Rams for sale in single or carload lots. 


We have for sale 400 good Registered Ewes. 
Prices to suit purchaser, or will lease to right 
party with good ranch and plenty of feed. 


Correspondence Solicited 


John K. Madsen, Prop. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
ar Gene P. O. Box 219 Telephone 174 


Many Times Grand Champion 






































CAPSULES 





Sheep and Goats are effectively 
treated forthe ordinarystomach worms an 

also Ostertagia Ostertagi with Nema Worm 
Capsuleswithoutinjurytotheanimals.When 
animals run on infested ground Nema may 
_ be given at frequent intervals without ill 
effects. This fact has been proven by State 
Agriculture Experiment Stations and our 
own Research Department many times. 
Nema Capsules are safe, easy to give, effec- 
tive and low in cost. Read our bulletins. 
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A series of 2 helpful worm 
bulletins will be sent you free. 


Write for your copies today! 
FLUKOIDS 


tid sheep and goats of Liver Flukes. 
Dependable, a Parke-Davis Product. 
Write for Free Bulletin No.670 on the his- 
tory of liver fluke and how to destroy it. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
For free bulletins address 
Animal Industry Dept,, Desk N-13-X 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 

















HOME COMFORT OAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Herdwood framed. Stormpreof. 








Shipped knocked 

down—easy to set up. Built By 

Sidney Stevens Implement Oo. 
Ogden, Utah 











POSITION WANTED 


Married man wants position with 
reliable sheep outfit, Prefers ranch. 
Has had 12 years’ experience. Capable 
of going ahead. Reliable and trust- 
worthy. Wages no object if chance for 
advancement. Young, strong and 
healthy. No children. 


Address: C, care of 


National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City 
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Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting man s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. ° 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver, Cole. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


‘SALT LAKE 





»» 158 ENT STREET 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP 


& 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 














Cullen Hotel 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. 


Headquarters for 
Stockmen 


RATES, $1.25 AND UP 


More Sheep bought and sold in the 
Cullen Hotel than in any hotel in 
the United States. 
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Lamb Market Conditions and 
Prices in September 
(Continued from page 42) 





The months receipts, 206,613, 
were 38,611 smaller than in Septem- 
ber, 1930. Utah and Colorado of- 
ferings predominated, and _ natives 
were in meager supply, indicating 
that they have been cleaned up. The 
nine months’ receipts totaled 1,747,- 
590, or 183,203 more than in the 
same period last year and a new high 
record for the first five months in 
any year. 

C. M. Pipkin. 


St. Joseph 


HEEP receipts for September 
totaled approximately 132,800, 
compared with 137,850 last month 
and 154,856 in September, 1930. 
Of the month’s total about one- 
fifth were from native states. Idaho, 
Oregon, Colorado and Utah were 
liberal contributors, and there were 


- a few from Wyoming, Nevada and 


Arizona. Western lambs ran strong 
to feeders and medium fat lambs. 

The top on fat lambs ranged from 
$6.00@7.25 during the month, with 
the closing top at $6.90. During the 
first eleven days the top was from 
$7.00@7.25, but during the balance 
of the month it ranged from $6.00@ 
6.90. 

Native lambs sold up to $6.50 on 
the close against $7.25 a month ago. 

There was a good demand for 
feeder lambs throughout the month. 
During the first half of the month 
sales ranged mostly $5.50@5.75, 
with $4.75@5.00 taking most offer- 
ings on later days. Aged sheep were 
scarce during the month, and values 
show little change. On the close fat 
ewes sold $1.50@2.00, yearlings 
$4.00@4.75 and old wethers $2.00 


(@2.50. 
H. H. Madden. 
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Stunted Forage Plants May 


Poison Livestock 


OME plants on which livestock 

are pastured may develop poi- 
sonous properties as a result of 
drouth, frost, wilting, or severe 
trampling. According to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, which 
has investigated reports of livestock 
poisoning, such plants as sudan grass, 
velvet grass, sorghum, and Johnson 
‘grass have been found to develop 
prussic acid when their growth is 
retarded by abnormal conditions 
such as those mentioned. Under 
normal conditions prussic acid is not 
found in any of these plants. 

Once animals have eaten plants 
containing prussic acid, there is little 
that the stockman can do, the de- 
‘partment says. The poison acts 
‘quickly and very often the affected 
‘animal will die within half an hour. 
\While there are a few remedies that 
‘are suggested for exceptional cases, 
ithey are usually of little avail after 


the animal has taken enough of the 
injurious substance to cause symp- 
toms to develop. 

Preventive measures are advocated 
by the department as the best means 
of dealing with this condition. One 
precaution that may be taken is to 
feed stock a grain ration such as 
corn fetereta, milo, or alfalfa hay 
before turning them into the sus- 
pected pasture. 


It is also possible to avoid the 
danger by mowing pastures known 
to be unsafe and allowing the cut 
grass to dry thoroughly before pas- 
turing. Although green sorghum, 
velvet grass and others that have had 
their growth stunted are dangerous, 
the acid usually disappears when the 
crop is made into hay. Sorghums 
in the southern states rarely develop 
prussic acid poisoning, but those in 
the North are subject to it although 
the exact reason for this is not 
known. 

The sorghums have this poisonous 
tendency to a marked degree. Sudan 
grass also is frequently the cause of 
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poisoning. Flax is also dangerous if 
it is frozen before ripening fully. 
In the Northwest, in the flax-grow- 
ing regions, livestock men have been 
warned against the danger of animals 
eating flaxseed or straw from plants 
that do not reach maturity. 

A list of the more important 
plants of the United States which 
develop prussic acid when their 
growth is retarded includes: choke- 
cherry, blackberry, sorghum, John- 
son grass, arrowgrass, sudan grass, 
and velvet grass. 





Believe it or Not—Fire 
Starts Creek 


EST CREEK, a fork of Alder 

Creek, a small tributary of the 
Payette River, one of the creeks 
swept by the disastrous fire originat- 
ing in the Boise basin (Idaho) , went 
dry on July 2 and was dry in late 
August when the fire made a clean 
sweep of the area, brush, timber and 
all. Only the larger trees remained, 
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FRANKLIN. 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
AGGRESSIN Protects Your Sheep! 


ask ‘ICKNESS can knock profits faster 
me )than anything, once it gets started 
in a flock. Losses from Hemor- 
wie rhagic Septicemia are large in many 








sections. This disease is also known 
as Shipping Fever, Sheep Plague or 
Sheep Cholera. Franklin Aggressin im- 








munizes with one dose. Careful sheep 
and goat men are vaccinating with it as 
a sure means of protection. 


Price 2 cents per cc. Normal dose 2 cc. 


For infected or exposed flocks, Franklin 
Ovine H-S Bacterin is highly effective. 
Send for free booklets giving full details. 
Drug Store Agencies carry Franklin Bi- 
ologics, otherwise orders filled direct. 


0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Please send your new booklet on Hemorrha: icemia. 
Also copy of latest Government Bulleun. 





















TODAY 
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No cost or obligation. 




















GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO Name 
LABORATORY: AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Other Sales Offices: Fort Worth, Amarillo, El] Paso, Marfa. Kansas City, 
Alliance, Wichita, Santa Maria. Address 





Rapid City. Calgary 
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MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 






























Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 
FOR FLY BLOW I D. BODINE R. L. CLARK 
USE Walnut 1978 Walnut 0580 







, as _J_]}  * a ; 
coer BODINE 
PREVENTING TEXAS 
SCREW WORMS 
FOR BARBED WIRE CUTS 


SHEAR CUTS 
DOG BITES AND 


vam =|] CLARK 


Sold By 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., Ltd. 


New Orleans, La. 
Colttaente West Growers, Aqsoatntion Live Stock Commission 


Salt Lake Stamp Co. Concho Drug Co. om n 
Salt Lake City, Utah San Angelo, Texas C pa y 


Del Rio Wool & Mohair Co. 


sa Ac en North Portland, Oregon 
Smith Drug Co. Arizona Wool Growers Assn. 
ma, Texas Phoenix, Ariz. 




























Office Phone: University 1661 

















THE BEST IDENTIFICATION 



































































; MARK KNOWN : 
«Li “Not a Miss in @ Million” when used with 9] FRED MUELLER 
aur Compound Leverage Pliers fj 
A 4) SADDLES 
Pipe : ALWUZON-<S T'l tell the BB . 2D 
Teal SAMPLES FREE wera! J son, on iidteman’s 
INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS te Nalin 
240 East 2nd South SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Over 40 years’ experience back of every saddlc 
we sell, which assures the buyer of getting 
greatest value for his money. New low 
prices now in effect. 
os tn Sn 
Write for 
A Better Camp for Your Money alge ng Rhaspapa 
Saddle & Harness Co. 
429 Mueller Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Trail Stoves, — 
Tongues, 
Bows, Springs 
‘and Sietens 
Cov 
wn a Perfect EAIR 
ooo ron BAN PGS 
Standard Camps Forty-seven Years Cot, Hos Shen. Atached in ne eparatin withthe 
aehitin tees SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
132-136 East bth South Poe woke City, Ue 65 West Broadway ' Salt Lake City, Utah 
Can ship te any point on railroad 














and these were nothing but black 
charred stumps. A day or two after 
the fire that creek started to run a 
stream of about 30 inches of water, 
when the weather was particularly 
dry, fire weather. 

The watershed of this creek before 
the fire was almost impassible with 
brush, chaparral, alders, willows, 
and more or less timber. The ranch- 
er, depending on West Creek as an 
irrigation supply, is going to be hard 
to convince that a dense growth of 
timber and brush on the watershed 
is conducive to good stream flow. 
Are we barking up the right tree 
in water conservation? Timber, by 
all means, but dense second growth 
and underbrush, ‘‘A hae ma doots.” 


Boise, Idaho Hugh Sproat. 





More Loans and Smaller 
Taxes 


WE hear so much nowadays about 
what can be done to better con- 
ditions, but so far as I can see we 
have done very little. 

A critical condition, a great emer- 
gency exists, greater than any time 
during the world war. We raised 
money then to take care of all 
emergencies. Why not now let our 
government raise ten billion dollars, 
if necessary more, to take care of 
agriculture, as agriculture is the 
foundation of our country. This 
country will not prosper until agri- 
culture does. Many people would 
be glad to find a place to put their 
money to work and would gladly 
buy government bonds. Let our 
government turn this money over 
to the banks to be loaned at a low 
rate of interest as long-time loans, 
say 20 years. Let the government 
take charge of grain and cotton 
lands and see that the production 
is cut down to equal about what we 
consume, and then put a tariff of 
75 cents to $1 a bushel on grain. 

A lot of us have built up fine 
plants and are over the divide of our 
lives. We are not responsible for 
our present financial condition. 
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ck Never in our lives have we econ- ™™™™™nnnsrnnrnnnnnnnnnnrnnnnneny 
ter omized more than at present and 

1a we are seeing our homes and prop- . 

er, erty sliding from under us. We do Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 

rly not ask a cent from our government, North Salt Lake, Utah 


only a loan, and I am sure we would 


never ask a repudiation of our debt The First Intermountain Live Stock Market and Gateway 
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my like the European countries to to Eastern or Coast Markets. 

we whom we have loaned our money at ; 

’ . ; 

my a low rate of interest with 60 years % es : 

i to pay in. We do not ask to bor- } 

i t . . e : 

rd 6-4 Roorstow ~ Bur sage: ins Utah-Idaho Live Stock Commission Co. 

inde ; N h é 

: of our present debts on which we 3 orth Salt Lake, Utah, when you are in market to buy or sell. 

n are paying 8 per cent interest, which J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 

wei we cannot keep up under existing ¢ 

be conditions. ‘ 
y Our taxes should be reduced one-  eeernrnnrrntnetnccencc AAA APcc 


half. In 1917 I was paying $300; 
now I am paying $1500. In 1917 
at. I was making money, now I am 
losing. The land is paying too 
much of our taxes and it has prac- 
tically no value or income. Why not 
tax liquor, tobacco, especially the 
cigarettes, which most every one 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Go. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
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uses and can do without if neces- { Exclusive Dealers of Sheep and Lambs : 

a sary? Let us tax gasoline heavily, ¢ } 

se! one-half to be used on state roads ¢ SEND US YOUR NEXT CONSIGNMENT ) 
wi and the other on county roads. This @ ’ 
would cut down real estate taxes for ¢ OUR RECORD } 

7” county roads. Let us put a heavy § 26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
: tax on rayon, silk, diamonds, on all ¢ 97 Y eh teas tn hci Wel 
a unnecessary luxuries. a a 
; ie oh . . 7 : 
all ; Our present distribution of liquor - A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. } 
‘is is notoriously bad and it has become % } 

me one of our biggest industries; in fact, Seem AAAAA AAA PLSD PPLLD one 
of so big and profitable that it takes , nasesebocoetdeedsibelonaiamnd: 
hea machine guns to handle it. 3 3 
™ Our government is perhaps losing 3 3 
“ over a billion dollars a year in trying $ WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT + 
id to enforce prohibition and the loss 3 THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 3 
ea of revenue is probably over a billion 3 3 
ily dollars, which is going to foreign 3 3 
ed countries. As it is no one is being 3] [Tagg Bros. d Rosenbaum (3 
wn benefited but the worst elements in 3 3 
w the country. 3 UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA $ 
We he i 3 
ns, - ar we cannot do this or that M. COLEY WILKERSON - = Sheep Salesman 3 
ae account of our foreign trade. $ 3 
What d r aie + BILL RANDALL - - - . Sheep Salesman 3 
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SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 
LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 


ASK US 


American Shropshire Registry Ass’n. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


L. B. Palmer J. M. Wade 
Pres. Sec’y. 

















DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
DR. H. C. GARDINER, President 
Anaconda, Mont, 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
1 inch, 1 column wide $ 2.00 


14.00 
18.00 








4 page 

4 page (1 column) 
1% page 26.00 
1 page “ 45.00 


Single column width, 214 inches—single 
column depth, 10 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of ‘in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of south following publication. 


Commercial rates on application. 











COMMERCIAL 


BRANDING LIQUIDS AND DIPS 
Willm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago 
(C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple, 
Salt Lake Western Distributor) 
CAMP WAGONS 


O. O. Oblad, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, 


COMMISSION FIRMS 


H. B. Black Sheep Com. Co., St. Joseph, Mo 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Ore 
Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum, Omaha. 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 


Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah 46 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 46 


FEEDS 
Bailey Grain Co., Security Bidg., Portland, Ore. 41 


FEED YARDS 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo........................46 


HOTELS 


Cullen, Salt Lake City, Utah 44 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 44 


MISCELLANEOUS 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 
Orleans (Pinetrol) Representatives: Salt 
Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah............ 
O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co., Denver, Colo. 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich 4 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah.... 


PACKERS 














Armour & Co......... 
Swift & Co. 


SADDLES AND HARNESS 
F. Mueller S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 
Western Saddle Mfz. ‘Co., 1651 Larimer 
St., Denver, Colo. 


STOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Stock Yards 
Denver Union Stock Yards 
Kansas City Stock Yards 
Omaha Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 














SHEEP 


HAMPSHIRES 
David Bethune. Winsper, 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif 
S. W. McClure. Bliss, Idaho... RE BE 
J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah... 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho 





RAMBOUILLETS 


Wm. Briggs, Dixon, Calif... 
E. C. Burlingame, Walla Walla, 

W. D. Candland & Sons. Mt. Pleasant, Utah.......... 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, 

T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona 

Kine Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 

J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah... me 
B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash......................--.-.---- rH 





ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif 


SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif 
CORRIEDALES 


Rex E. Bord, Klamath Falls, Ore 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming 


LINCOLNS 
Pete Moore, Gunnison, 
CROSSBREDS 
Romney-Rambouillets 
Idahbois Farms, Boise, 


RANGE SHEEP 
L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wyo 
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MERINO SHEEP | 

Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 

















American Corriedale 


Association 
= 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


2 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 














The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 
American Rambouillets are dual purpose. ‘More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 

try in the world. 


President—C, N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 
M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 
Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Coffey’s Productive Sheep 
usbandry oe 

Hultz & Hills Range “Sheep 
and Wool 

Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management 

Sampson’s Native American 
Forage Plants 

Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 
on Range and Pasture 

Gilfillan’s Sheep 


For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 


ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

















Announcing 





New Sheep Barn at South Omaha 


THAT WILL PROVIDE THE LAST WORD IN| 
SERVICE FOR OUR PATRONS 





If you live anywhere in that vast territory served by the SOUTH OMAHA MARKET, and raise or 
handle sheep, you will be interested in the announcement that work is now under way on a big, new, ultra- 
modern and fireproof sheep barn. 

You will be interested, because the new barn, which will stand as a tribute to the sheepmen of both 
the Corn Belt and West who meet at SOUTH OMAHA, will provide for the quicker, more efficient, and 
SAFER handling of your sheep. 

It will mean a COMPLETE MARKET SERVICE OF THE HIGHEST TYPE. 


Since earliest days the South Omaha market has been pledged to a policy of progressive service to 
the men who have made it possible for this market to attain its present high rank. 

Such a policy has included more than the constant attraction of more buyers to this point, and a 
competitive sales service of the first order. It has embraced the most rigid sanitary conditions possible to 
attain at all times, as well as adequate facilities for handling any volume of business at any time. 

Within the last two years additional pens, loading and unloading docks, and buildings have been 
provided cattlemen and hog raisers who patronize this market. Now there is rising skyward the first section 
of a new sheep barn that will give both the Western and Corn Belt sheepmen a market place of which they 
may well be proud, one which offers the last word in service. 








The new barn is to be built in four sections and will be completed in three years. The finished struc- 
ture will be of reinforced concrete, and fireproof throughout. Even to the windows, durability will be the 
keynote. Encased by all-steel sashes, their glass will be reinforced with wire mesh. 


What is even more important to you—capacity of the new barn will be DOUBLE that of the old. 
Regardless of how heavy runs may come, your sheep will be yarded quickly, in pens that are equipped with 
the most efficient feed, water, and drainage systems that it is possible to install. They will be fully protected 
from the weather. In a word, your sheep will always be in the pink of condition to command highest market 
prices. 

It was with the idea of service in mind that construction was purposely planned to extend over a period 
of three years. By so gauging the time of construction, it will be possible to handle in the same efficient 
way as in the past all sheep and lambs that arrive. Pen-room will always be ample. 


The first section of the new barn will be completed in plenty of time to be used with the old struc- 
ture during the heavy range run this fall. Other sections will follow with the convenience of our shippers 
always in mind. REMEMBER, AT NO TIME WILL THE BUILDING OF THIS BARN INTERFERE WITH 
THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHEEP. 


When the final structure is completed, South Omaha will offer you a fine, modern, and safe DOUBLE- 
DECK, steel-and-concrete barn that will be surpassed by none. 


SOUTH OMAHA APPRECIATES YOUR BUSINESS 


In return, we endeavor to furnish you the finest marketing facilities at all times, as well as a place 
where you can sell safely and enjoy the benefits of broadest buying competition. 


Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha, (Limited) 


W. H. SCHELLBERG, President 
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SHIP 


YOUR STOCK 


T o 


THE 


Live Stock Market 


of the World 
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